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is more than just low ‘tar’ is ultra-low ‘tar! 
This is Now, a cigarette with only 1 mg‘tar’ Ifyou want to be sure J 
youre getting ultra-low ‘tar’ count all the way down to Now's n 1. 


The ultra-low tar cigarette. \ # 


ly Only Imgtar. | 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 





That Cigarette Smoking !s Dangerous to Your Health : 
FILTER, MENTHOL: 1-mg. “tar”, .1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. ‘76. 


INTRODUCING 
5 DOOR SAAB. 
UNLIKE ANY OTHER CAR 
ON THE ROAD TODAY. 


Introducing the 5 Door Saab. It’s designed 
for the car buyer who has both a love for 
performance and a streak of pragmatism 
There is nothing like it on the road today. 

Ask almost anything of it, and this new 
5 Door Saab will have a ready answer. 

Ask it, for example, to be a superb han- 
dling road car, and its front wheel drive and 
large 15 inch wheels will pull you through 
S curves with unfaltering traction 

Its rack and pinion steering will respond 
to your hands precisely, with lightning-like 
immediacy. 

The aerodynamic superiority of its fast 
back design will ensure better handling in 
crosswinds and better economy in head- 
winds 

Ask the Saab for power, and its fuel- 
injected 2 litre overhead cam engine will 
give you more horsepower than any car in 
its class 


Ask it to be a safe car Command it 


The manufacturers suggested retail POE price for 
includes Gealer preparat 








the Saab 5 [ 


PERFORMANCE CAR. 


6, title, destinat harges and options 





out-of-the-bliue to stop, and the Saab will 
stop, without hesitation or fade, because 
all 4 wheels have power-assisted disc 
brakes. 

Demand the highest safety standards, 
and they will be met by a car whose maker 
was @ pioneer in seat belts, impact- 
absorbing bumpers and roll-cage construc- 
tion to bolster the solidity of the passenger 
compartment. 

Ask the Saab to be a suburban car 
that can haul bulky, unwieldy objects ~* 
and it will easily expand s 


to 53 cubic feet _aa WARS : 
of load space —— ae YY 
Justfolddown "af _ > (a) 
the rear seat — ‘ 

At Saab, we feel that this car’s unique 
balance of convenience and performance 
make for a versatility that will influence the 
design of automobiles for years to come 


Won't you confirm our belief with a visit 
to your nearest Saab dealer? 


THE COMMAND 


manual transmission, a5 shown above is $ 


148 and 


are additiona 





{A special plastic helps make the 
difference between a major accident 
and a minor incident. 


Unyre lding traffic barriers 


Every year, nearly 7,000 people die when theit 
cars collide with fixed roadside hazards — unyielding 
objects like bridge abutments, signs or median bar 
ner ends. Many are killed or injured by rigid guard 
rails which were meant as protective devices. 

Now, many of these highway tragedies can be 
prevented, thanks to a new energy-absorbing pro 
tective barrier system. 

A life-saving shock absorber 

Used around bridge abutments and median divid- 
ers, the new barrier collapses at a controlled rate 
when hit by a speeding car. It literally soaks up much 
of the energy of the crash, like a giant cushion. So 
the people involved can often walk away unharmed. 





Energy-absorbing barrier with Marlex plastic nose cone 


reduces fatalities 


CAUSE HIGHWAY det 





ths fhey were meant to prevent 


But a special material was needed at the crucial 
point of impact, to absorb the tremendous initial 
force of a hurtling automobile. 

Plastic at the point of impact 

The answer was Marlex CL-100° — an incredibly 
tough plastic developed and supplied to the bar- 
ner company, by the people of Phillips Petroleum. 

Used to form the nose cone of the energy 
absorbing guard rail system, this Marlex plastic 
won't shatter, even during high-speed impacts. So 
it eliminates scattered debris that might create 
additional hazards in an already perilous situation. 

It’s also available at a reasonable cost. And tough 
enough to take the punishment of repeated collisions. 

Already, 25 states have this energy-absorbing 
guard rail system at work, significantly reducing 
damage and saving precious lives. 

The same patented Marlex plastic is being used 
in portable traffic barricades more than twice as visi 
ble as the old wooden ones. And in storage tanks 
for corrosive agricultural chemicals. 

Developing new plastics while making fine 
products for your car. That’s perfor- 
mance. From Phillips Petroleum. 


The Performance Company 


Why Ray Bates uses a Pitney Bowes Postage Meter 


to mail just 7 letters a day. 


How fitting, you think as you 
admire the tidy Vermont colonial, 
that museums, societies and collec- 
tors around the world should seek 
out the talents of the master clock- 
maker in such a spot. For this is 
the family home and workshop of 
Scotsman Ray Bates. For 13 years, 
Ray has repaired and restored fine 
clocks here, under the banner of 
“The British Clockmaker.”’ 

Ray corresponds with cus- 
tomers from San Francisco to 
Singapore. A task considerably 
lightened by the convenience of 
the Pitney Bowes desk model 
postage meter and scale. 

The scale eliminates guess- 
work and excess postage. Even 
with Ray’s modest volume that 
adds up to important savings. The 
postage meter, says Ray, “makes 
mailings anywhere a breeze. Just 
set the amount and you have the 
correct postage at your fingertips.” 

As sales agent for several an- 
tique clock companies in England, 
Ray also appreciates the versatility 
of our meter. “When we put out a 
special mailing, I have my kids stick 
the labels on; then they can run the 
envelopes through the machine— 
nothing to it!” 

How about record-keeping? 
“Having a record is great. At the 
end of the month, you can check 
and see immediately how much 
postage you spent. For tax pur- 
poses you've got it all there. 

“The people at our small post 
office have to cancel and postmark 
by hand. With the Pitney Bowes 
postage meter, my mail is already 
dated, cancelled and postmarked— 


"Including required service. Price subye ‘ trgte 


Over 400 sales or service points tt 


roughout the U.S. and Canada 
Mailing Systems, Copiers, Counters and Imprinters, Collators at 





Master Clockmaker Ray Bates of Newfane, Vermont with some of his prized instruments, 
including our Pitney Bowes desk model postage meter and scale. 


so they love the machine! And 
my mail goes out faster. 

“For me, as somebody who 
appreciates fine machinery, it has a 
lot of integrity. Does the job it's 
designed to do. Also it reflects out 
image as a substantial, professional 
business. And it's only $8.25 °a 
month. What more can you say?” 


Postage Meter 
id Finishing Systems 








Addresserprinters, Labeling and Marking Systems 


Just this: you don’t have to be 
a master clockmaker to realize it 
might be time you metered your 


mail. For more information, includ- 


ing postal savings tips, write us: 


Pitney Bowes, 1293 Pacific Street, 


Stamford, Conn. 06904, or call 
toll free any time 800-243-5676. 
(In Conn. 1-800-882-5577. ) 


== Pitney Bowes 


Because business travels 
at the speed of paper. 





A Letter from the Publisher 


ournalists, as everyone knows, are compulsive (and some- 
J times compelled) travelers. Journeys in pursuit of stories often 
produce separate excursions backward in time, flights of nostal- 
gia and memory that help a skilled observer feel his way into 
the subject he is covering. 
This week’s cover sto- 

ry on the new Panama 
Canal agreement engaged 
TIME Correspondents Jer- 
ry Hannifin and Bernard 
Diederich in the past as 
well as the present. Die- 
derich, our Mexico City 
bureau chief since 1969 
and the winner of the Ma- 
ria Moors Cabot Prize for 
Latin American report- 
ing, has been following the 
canal situation for seven 
years. Yet as he reported 
this week, his reflections 
went back 35 years to the time when, as a boy in a US. Mer- 
chant Marine T-2 tanker, he first traveled the waterway. The 
canal, he notes, was then bustling with wartime traffic. and the 
city of Colén flourished as one of the fleshpots of the Latin 
world. Today it is a depressed town Reaching even further 
back, New Zealander Diederich remembers stories told of his 
wife's Haitian grandfather, who worked on the construction of 
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Correspondents Bernard Diederich and Jerry Hannifin at the Panama Canal 





Strongman Omar Torrijos Herrera. is also an old hemisphere 
hand. Says he of the canal: “In its time. it was the engineering 
equivalent of the U.S. landing men on the moon.” 


Our Science story on the flight of the sky shuttle Fn- 
terprise was reported by Houston Correspondent George Taber 
soesueavans and written by Associate 
Editor Peter Stoler, who 
journeyed to Edwards 
Air Force Base to get the 
feel of the place and plan 
the coverage. In New 
York, it was checked 
by Senior Reporter-Re- 
searcher Sydnor Vander- 
schmidt. Watching En- 
terprise’s touchdown on 
TV, Researcher Vander- 
schmidt experienced a 
special kind of journal- 
ist's empathy. She is a sail- 
plane pilot herself. 

TIME Associate Edi- 
tor Frederic Golden has just written a book, Colonies in 
Space (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich; $8.95), dealing with the 
next step the success of the Enterprise may lead to. Golden 
predicts the first space colony by the year 2001. An odd date. 
that: just one year after the new treaty gives Panama control 
of the canal 


the canal 


Jerry Hannifin, who flew to Panama for an interview with 
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“THE BEST BASIC SPORTS CAR YOU CAN 
BUY TODAY.” = ROAD STRACK cs 
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Not the Devil but the Genes? 


To the Editors. 
Sociobiology [Aug. 1], like other the- 
ories that deny the importance of the in- 


the nation. Instead of saying, “The devil 

made me do it,” one can now be scien- 

tific and say, “I can't help it; it’s in my 
genes.” 

David S. Bradburn 

Manhattan Beach, Calif. 





Sociobiology may apply to ants, but 
your article reveals it as just another pop 

| simplification when it is extended to peo- 
ple. Rational theories of human behavior 
have to be flexible enough to account for 
both a Stevie Wonder, able to triumph 
over being blind as well as black, and a 
Patty Hearst, so much a creature of her 








environment that she seems to have no 
genes at all. 

Christopher Wills 

La Jolla, Calif. 


Women have never been invited into 
the war room of the Pentagon or the 
chambers of the Nationa! Security Coun- 
cil, but now sociobiology claims war oc- 
| curs because women are watching. They 
do it all for us, and it’s all our fault, Gol- 
leee fellas, do you really expect us to swal- 
low that? 

The burning question which we are 
all trying to answer, including the socio- 
biologist yarn spinners, is: Will the human 
species be doomed to destroy itself? 

Miki Bratt 
Claremont, Calif. 





| Sociobiology is obviously valid: in the 
| proper hands, it could predict much with 
alarming accuracy. 

Unfortunately, to quiet their alarm, 
the all-powerful majority will reject the 
discipline’s predictions. Like economics, 
linguistics and psychology before it, so- 
ciobiology will wind up as just one more 


haven for professional “explainers,” for | 


dividual mind and conscience, will sweep 











those soothsayers whom we honor as sci- 

enlists as long as their findings turn out 
to be soothing. 

Erika Engelhardt 

Munich 


I am not comfortable with the idea 
that 1 was put on this planet solely for 
the survival of the DNA sequences. 

I would much rather believe | was 
placed on this particular planet tempo- 
rarily by mistake. This is surely the boon- 
docks of the universe 

Sherry Clifton 
Houston 


About Abortion 


In your Essay about abortion [Aug. 1], 
you seem to miss the point of the anti- 


abortionists: we want to stop the killing of | 


innocent human life. If we can only stop 

the poor from getting abortions. we may 

have to be satisfied with that, however 

“unfair” it may seem to those who consid- 
er killing a right at all 

Joan K. McCoy 

New York City 


Abortion is not a social necessity; it 
is a social luxury. Yes, abortion may im- 
prove the “quality of life,” but it will de- 


grade us as human beings. 


Michael A. Fleming 
Houston 


An equitable solution to the abortion 
problem would be to place two small box- 
es on our tax returns, as we did for pres- 
idential campaign contributions. One 


| could be checked by anti-abortionists, 


who have a moral objection to abortion, 

to have their money used to support una- 
borted children of welfare recipients 

The other box would be checked by 

pro-abortionists, to have their tax money 

used for abortions for poor people 
Mark S. Cvetko 
Portland, Ore. 


In the old days, if there was an abor- 
tion, the man responsible for the preg- 
nancy was expected to pay the bill. How 
come men got off the hook? 

(The Rev.) Maurice Fitzgerald 
Washington, D.C. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Carter's saying 
that “many things in life are not fair” will 
do little to comfort an anguished woman 
who knows she cannot have a child and 
yet can’t afford an abortion. 

Caroline Vecchione 
Monmouth Beach, N.J 








Catchy Slogans 

Hugh Sidey’s assessment [Aug. !] of 
President Carter’s first six months vis-a- 
vis the national mood is right on! The na- 





uon wants and needs an administrator, 

not a salesman. Espousing catch-phrase 

slogans is the easy work of politics: ex- 

ecuting successful programs is the diffi- 
cult work of Government 

Ron Carson 

Frankfort, Ky 


Tom Paine wrote another work. the 
utle of which I believe does indeed apply 
to President Carter: Common Sense 

Mina Otis 
Dover, Mass 


The Needy 


Your article “Lost Loophole” [Aug 
1] says that the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare plans to tighten 
the rules so more money can go to needier 
students. What is a needy family, and 
what is middle income? We cannot put 
five children through college or even assist 
them through without more help than we 
have received so far. To have them leave 
home and declare themselves indepen- 
dent is not “tricking” or “exploiting” any- 
one. It’s their only chance’ We are the 
middle class. By the time the system is 
done with us, we will be the poor 
Mrs. R.O. Meyer 
Cincinnati 


Does anyone ever stop to think that 
if middle-income Americans were not so 
overburdened by taxes to feed, clothe. 
doctor and educate “needier” families, 
they would be able to afford to educate 
their own children without help from 
HEW? 

Bravo to middle-income Americans 
who can devise a way to use their own 
tax dollars to help themselves—it sure 
doesn't happen often 

Ann Wollan 
Wilmette, Ill. 


Romance in Ashes 

When describing the various feats Su- 
perman [Aug. 1] is to perform in the 
movie, your article casually made men- 
tion of his flying round the world in 90 
sec. with Lois Lane in his arms. It all 
sounds romantic I grant you, but anyone 
else would realize that this stunt is im- 
possible—if not for Superman, then cer- 
tainly for Miss Lane 

Given an arbitrary height of 300 ft 
at which to fly, the distance traveled in 
90 sec. would be a mere 25,000 miles. To 
make it in the alloted time, Superman 
would have to travel at a cool | million 
m.p.h. This may be within his capacity, 
but Miss Lane could never survive. The 
air friction at that speed would reduce her 
to a pile of red-hot carbon ash and cru- 
elly terminate her affair with our red- 
caped hero. Finally, it is unlikely that Su- 
perman and his lady love would even stay 
in earth orbit at the speed required for 
their 90-sec. trip round the world. After 
all, spacecraft orbit the earth at 24,000 
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m.p.h. Heaven only knows where Super- 

man and Lois Lane would end up after at- 
taining | million m.p.h 

Lawrence F. Ruminski 

Brecksville, Ohio 


Bricks or Men 


For what purpose the neutron bomb 
{July 25}? Looking beyond the political 
and military rhetoric, there is only one 
purpose. Mr. Carter calls it an option. The 
military calls it a deterrent. I see it as sim- 
ply an instrument of destruction. The pri- 
orities governments hold are somehow 
distorted. We, as Americans, may finance 
an instrument designed to destroy men 
not buildings. It’s totally absurd. Why val- 
ue a brick over a man? 

James E. Kanyusik 
San Diego, Calif. 


Oh joy, a bomb that destroys people 
without destroying buildings! If we have 
come this far with modern technology, 
couldn't we design a bomb that destroys 
buildings and weapons—and not people? 

(Mrs.) Kathy Forte 
Providence 


Bert's Budget 

The unrealistic ethical constraints we 
impose on our leaders in Washington are 
crippling their effectiveness. Of equal con- 
cern, however, is the almost ludicrous 
scene in which Bert Lance [July 25] is 
charged with directing our country’s bud- 
get while apparently unable to manage 
his personal budget. Which of his four 

houses does he consider his castle? 
A.J. Bingham 
Riverside, Conn 


Pushing Rights 

Shame on you for your Essay on dis- 
crimination [July 25]! Using such trivial 
examples to deal with a most important 
issue: equal rights. I suspect that the ed- 
itors of TIME are simply uncomfortable 
with social changes already accomplished 
—especially those that are a result of af- 
firmative action programs and the push 


| for women’s rights and gay rights 





Bernard Michels 
Cambridge. Mass 


The example of the left-handed post- 
al clerk wasn't silly. Regrettably, the man- 
made environment is usually designed for 
the “average” citizen, which leaves out 
the majority: short, tall, pregnant, fat, dis- 
abled or left-handed. Flexible solutions 
are possible if the buyers of design ser- 
vice see the importance of designing for 
everyone. Keep fighting, lefties! 

Marnie Jones 
Los Altos Hills, Calif. | 
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Ceding the Canal-—Slowly | 


Yet a bruising fight for Senate ratification lies ahead 





PANAMA CAMAL PHOTO 








n the sun-swept presidential suite of 
Panama City’s Holiday Inn, overlook- 
ing a bay speckled with shrimp boats, 
the mood was clearly jubilant. Chief 
Panamanian Negotiator Romulo Escobar 
Bethancourt jumped to his feet and 
reached across the table to grasp the out- 
stretched hands of U.S. Negotiators Ells- 
worth Bunker and Sol Linowitz. With a 
smile that seemed as broad as the canal 
over which they had been arguing for 
many months, Escobar proclaimed: “This 
is good. Here are the people who did it.” 

That it was done was something of a 
miracle. After 13 years of often bitter ne- 
goliations, “principles of an agreement’ 
on a Panama Canal Treaty were finally 
signed last week. If the treaty is formally 
approved—and that could prove a very 
big “if’—the fabled “Big Ditch,” supreme 
symbol of American ingenuity and deter- 
mination for generations, will gradually 
come under Panama's control 

Panama's strongman, General Omar 
Torrijos Herrera, had predicted that sat- 
isfying all parties would be about as dif- 
ficult as pleasing the “princess who had 
big feet and asked a shoemaker to find 
her a shoe small on the outside and large 
inside.” But the negotiators kept hammer- 
ing away until the shoe seemed to fit. The 


Trial run through locks (1913); 
Theodore Roosevelt in Panama City (1906) 


At last, the shoe seemed to fit 


treaty will be formally signed later this 
month or in early September. Torrijos has 
invited all Latin American heads of state, 
as well as President Carter, to Panama 
City for the event, and Carter has indi- 
cated that he is willing to go. After the 
signing ceremony comes what is likely to 
be the toughest part of all. The accord 
must be approved by a plebiscite in Pan- 
ama and by a two-thirds vote in the U.S 
Senate, which promises to be a bruising 
battle 

The treaty is very much a compromise 

neither a triumph nor a defeat for ei- 
ther side. Not only does it settle a nag- 
ging quarrel with Panama, it also removes 
a major irritant in US. relations with Lat- 
in America, which regards American con- 
trol of the canal as a humiliating relic of 
the colonial era. It also assured contin- 
ued U.S. control over a long transitional 
period; there is to be no radical, overnight 
shift of authority. Said Escobar: “Getting 
control of the Canal Zone and the canal 
is one of Panama's oldest national desires 
To generation after generation of Pana- 
manians, the canal has symbolized the 
country’s national patrimony—in the 
hands of foreigners. We developed a kind 
of national religion over the canal.” Lin- 
owitz told TIME, “In the world as a whole, 
Panama is regarded as a colonial enclave 
The treaty sets off a whole new relation- 
ship between the US. and Latin Amer- 
ica, We can prove how a great nation can 
deal magnanimously with a small nation 
at a time when Third World and North- 
South relations are at stake.” 

The treaty gives Panama full sover- 
eignty over the canal—but slowly. Not 
until the year 2000 will the U.S. relin- 
quish complete control of the 51-mile-long 
waterway. In the meantime, the US. will 
continue to operate the canal, as well as 
the 14 military bases in the zone. The bas- 
es will be phased out at US. discretion 
over the life of the treaty. Under the terms 
of a separate treaty to be signed later by 
all of the hemisphere’s nations, the U.S 
will guarantee the neutrality of the canal 
and its accessibility to all the world’s ship- 
ping even after the year 2000. If the safe- 
ty of the canal is threatened, the U'S. is 
free to intervene with military force 

Once the treaty is approved by both 
countries, the venerable Panama Canal 
Company will be replaced by a board of 
directors consisting of five Americans and 
four Panamanians. The Panamanian 
members will be proposed by their own 
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country but appointed by the U.S. Until 
1990 the cana] administrator will be an 
American and his deputy a Panamanian: 
after that year. the positions will be re- 
versed. Increasing numbers of Panama- 
nians (who now make up approximately 


75% of the 13,000-member canal work 


force) will be brought into all phases of 


the operation 

As soon as the treaty is in effect, more 
than half of the 648-sq.-mi. Canal Zone 
will be handed over to Panama, which is 
planning a variety of public and private 
development programs. American citi- 
zens may continue to work in the zone as 
long as they choose or their jobs last. and 
hey will have the same rights and priv- 
ileges as other U.S. Government employ- 
ees overseas. Bul within three years, they 
will be subject to Panamanian law. ex- 
cept in certain cases. If they are charged 
with a crime, they will be guaranteed 
much the same procedural rights they 
have in the US. If sentenced to jail 
they can serve their terms in American 


prisons 


he US. will raise the rent that it 
currently pays to Panama from 
$2.3 million to $10 million a year 
and will add another $10 million 
from canal revenues, business permitting 
Panama will also be advanced a $200 mil- 
lion loan from the Export-Import Bank, 
a $75 million loan for housing investment 
and $20 million to start a Panamanian de- 
velopn bank. The two nations are 
also negotiating a_ military-assistance 
program 
The money had been the last big hur- 
dle to an agreement. Torrijos had initial- 
ly demanded a more than $5 billion pack- 
age—$1 billion as “reparations” for the 
years of U.S. control of the canal. then 
an annual $200 million payment. But 
President Carter wrote him a letter point- 
ing out that there were political and other 





constraints on the amount he could get if 


he wanted a treaty—in other words. the 
higher the price tag, the lower the chanc- 
es of Senate ratification. Torrijos got the 
message. Declaring a national holiday to 
commemorate the signing, Torrijos min 
gled regret with relief. “In truth,” he said 
mangling some metaphors, “the treaty is 
like a little pebble which we shall be able 
to carry in our shoe for 23 years, and 
that is better than the stake we have had 
lo carry in our hearts 

Wars have been fought and conclud- 
ed. a generation has come and gone in 
the time it has taken to produce a treaty 
Negotiations were tr iggered in 1964 when 
Panamanian students Outraged by the 
American flag flying in the heart of their 
country, rioted in the zone. With three 
American soldiers and 21 Panamanians 
dead, President Lyndon Johnson opened 
talks to revise the treaty. An agreement 
was reached in 1967, but its details were 
leaked, and conservative U.S Congress- 
men protested so vociferously that L.B.J 
up to his earlobes in Viet Nam. backed 
off. Before the treaty revision could be 
concluded, Torrijos in October 1968 over- 
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threw the existing government and im- 
mediately spurned the accord. Making a 
new treaty his major issue, he abolished 
political parties, seized control of the 
press, drove opponents into exile and saw 
his once prosperous economy falter, Lat- 
in American and indeed world pressures 
began to build on the US. In 1974 Sec- 
retary of State Henry Kissinger and then 
Panamanian Foreign Minister Juan Tack 
signed a “statement of understanding” 
that renewed serious negotiations. 





he issue of the canal was thrust 
into the last presidential campaign 
when G.O.P. Contender Ronald 
Reagan denounced the proposed 
treaty as a “giveaway.” Jimmy Carter 
also pledged never to surrender “complete 
or practical control” of the canal. But 
once Carter was in office, he put the 


named Diplomat-Lawyer-Businessman 
Linowitz to the US. negotiating team. 
As a former U.S. Ambassador to the Or- 
ganization of American States, Linowitz, 
63, had pleased and impressed Latin 
Americans. Moreover, he firmly believed 
in a new treaty, 
| Linowitz joined Career Diplomat 
Bunker, 83, who had been in charge of ne- 
gotiations since 1973. They made a for- 
midable team that Latin America called 
“Hit ‘em high, Hit ‘em low.” Linowitz 
kept pressing hard, talking fast, rarely let- 
ting up. “He works with all his heart and 
lungs,” said his admiring adversary Es- 
cobar. More low-keyed and taciturn, Bun- 
ker was an inspired contriver of compro- 
mises. He also defused arguments by 
occasionally dozing off—or seeming to 

The team had to cope with allies as 
well as adversaries. At certain critical 
points, President Carter disrupted nego- 
tiations by sounding off in public. In a 
speech last month, for example, he ca- 
sually remarked that the U.S. might re- 
tain “partial sovereignty” over the canal 
even after 2000. Panamanians, who 
thought that issue had been settled, ex- 
ploded in outrage until they were reas- 
sured by Bunker and Linowitz. “Well,” 
noted a participant, “there isn’t much we 
can do about loose language.” 

Negotiations were finally speeded 
up by an artificial deadline. At mid- 
night last Wednesday (Washington time). 
Linowitz’s six-month commission as 
special negotiator was due to expire 
He would not have been ejected from 
the conference room, Nevertheless. he 
warned his fellow negotiators: “I guess I 
become a pumpkin at midnight.” They 
made sure he stayed to the end of the 
ball. After a final, 14-hour marathon ses- 
sion, with only short breaks, they com- 
pleted the treaty. 

Approval of the agreement by Pan- 
ama is a pretty sure bet. A sharp outcry 
from the country’s militant left is ex- 
pected over the retention of US. bases 
in the zone, but then much of the Pan- 
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exile. But many Panamanians, perhaps 
unrealistically, look to the treaty to cure 
many of their national ills—including a 
zero growth rate. Says Nicolas Ardito Bar- 
letta, Minister of Planning and Economic 
Policy: “This will create a perfect situ- 
ation for a lasting boom.” 

The fate of the treaty in the USS. is 
less certain. Commitment to a U.S.-con- 
trolled canal is deeply embedded in pop- 
ular sentiment and skillfully exploited 
by such conservative Republican Senators 
as Strom Thurmond of South Carolina 
and Jesse Helms of North Carolina. 
Helms flaunts a recent poll of 1,011 adult 
Americans by the Opinion Research Cor- 
poration, showing 78% for keeping the 
canal, only 14% willing to cede it to Pan- 
ama. Yet the survey does not specify 
the conditions under which the U.S might 
relinquish the canal. 





A rough nose count indicates at least | 
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didn’t persuade me.” The opposition to 
the pact, says Linowitz, “is not only one of 
emotionalism; it is one of great ignorance 
on the part of the American people.” The 


treaty, he feels, “will indeed preserve | 


those interests which are important to us.” 

Carter wasted no time coming to the 
support of the agreement. He got on the 
phone from Plains to more than a dozen 
congressional leaders to ask for help in 
winning approval of the pact. He put his 
top troubleshooter, Hamilton Jordan, in 
charge of steering the treaty through Con- 


| gress—the toughest assignment Jordan 
has been given since getting Carter elect- 


ed. A White House task force under Jor- 


dan fired off wires to all 534 members of | 


Congress, urging them to approach the 
treaty with open minds. White House em- 
issaries were planning to ask for help from 
Gerald Ford, Nelson Rockefeller and 
Henry Kissinger. Says a senior White 





Sol Linowitz (left) and Ellsworth Bunker at White House after signing Panama Canal Treaty = 








A “Hit em high, Hit em low” team that coped with allies as well as adversaries 


50 Senators for the treaty, 20 unalterably 
opposed (a minimum of 34 will be need- 
ed to block the treaty). Proponents are 
encouraged by the defection of Barry 
Goldwater and S.I. Hayakawa. Since Bar- 
ry switched, he says that Ronald Rea- 
gan has not spoken to him. Explains 
Goldwater, resignedly: “I would have said 
that we should fight for the canal if nec- 
essary. But the Viet Nam years have 
taught me that we wouldn't. So we might 
as well hand it over.” During his Cal- 
ifornia senatorial campaign, Hayakawa 
quipped: “We stole it fair and square.” 
He now insists that he was only being 
waggish. He thinks the agreement is fair 
and square 


© try lo convince others, Bunker 
and Linowitz have spent hundreds 
of hours on Capitol Hill briefing 
Senators and conducting seminars 
to explain the “justice and timeliness” of 
the treaty. Linowitz even had lunch with 
Reagan. “I don’t think I persuaded him,” 


amanian left (as well as the right) is in | admits the diplomat, “and I’m sure he 
i 








House adviser: “A major job of lobbying 
and education must be done immediately 
—fireside chats, the works, or we're going 
to lose on the Hill.” 

The lobbyists and educators will have 
to field a number of thorny questions 
about the canal and its future 


Why Give It Up? Opponents of the pact 
have tradition on their side. The US 
has always run the canal, they main- 
tain, so why should it not continue to do 
so? Hubert Humphrey admits that the 
biggest problem of advocates like him- 
self is that they will be arguing abstrac- 
uns against real estate. The 1903 trea- 
ty, signed by Secretary of State John 
Hay and French Entrepreneur Philippe 
Bunau-Varilla, gives the US. “in per- 
petuity” all powers over the canal that 
it would possess “if it were the sover- 
eign of the territory to the entire ex- 
clusion of the exercise by the Republic 
of Panama of any such sovereign rights.” 

Thus Reagan’s campaign slogan had 
a basic appeal: “We bought it, we paid 
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for it, we built it. And we are going to 
keep it.” To cede the canal, he declared, 
would be tantamount to retreat, partic- 
ularly following the U.S. withdrawal from 
Viet Nam. If the US. is going to give 
up the canal, argue other opponents, then 
why not the territories acquired in the 
Louisiana and Gadsden purchases? These 
territories, however, are now an integral 
part of the American nation, not an iso- 


| lated enclave splitting a foreign country 
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the growing power of the separatists in 
Quebec, even fear that leftist regimes may 
some day try to choke off both the canal 
and the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Treaty proponents counter that the 
rise of a two-ocean Navy has markedly 
reduced reliance on the canal. Thirteen 
US. aircraft carriers cannot navigate the 
waterway at all. Still, even though the big- 
gest flattops and supertankers cannot 


| squeeze through the canal, 96% of the 


world’s 63,000 or so ocean-going vessels 


the Canal for 36¢ 
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own the property but has full rights over 
it. The canal, in fact, is an arrangement 
without a parallel in the world today 
The US., moreover, has never had a 
very clear conscience about it. Even John 
Hay acknowledged that the treaty was 
“vastly advantageous to the United States, 
and, we must confess, not so advantageous 
to Panama.” 


Will U.S. Security Be Endangered? Treaty 
opponents also feel that U.S. security may 
be jeopardized. Says Reagan: “Security is 
based on the openness of sea travel and 
on preventing bottlenecks at critical 
points around the globe. The Soviet build- 
up reveals that they now have an offen- 


sive naval force capable of shutting off | 


bottlenecks and destroying world com- 
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are capable of doing so. Coast-to-coast 
US. trade that relies on the canal totals 
only about 4% today (v. 9% in 1964), 
but that still amounts to roughly $5 bil- 
lion worth. During Viet Nam, an im- 
pressive 70% of the cargo destined for 
the combat zone moved through the ca- 
nal. And now oil from the Alaskan North 
Slope is beginning to be shipped through 
the waterway. 


Could It Be Defended? The Joint Chiefs 
support the new treaty. “Otherwise, 
there'll be trouble,” says George Brown, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs, who has vis- 
ited the canal several times. “You'd be 
fighting men you can’t identify at a time 
and place of their choosing. That's not 


| the way, in my judgment, to assure con- 


merce.” Some conservatives, pointing to | 


tinued operation of the canal.” 
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Trying to hang on to the canal in the 
face of growing opposition might be more 
of a threat to US. security than gradu- 
ally ceding control. “This thing is terri- 
bly explosive,” says a high Administration 
source. “If the treaty is rejected, we'll con- 
front a bloody mess in Panama, and else- 
where.” It is generally conceded that the 
waterway is basically indefensible. Deter- 
mined guerrillas could close it down for 
an indefinite period by lobbing a few hand 
grenades into lock machinery. Says a top 
British military expert: “The whole his- 
tory of the years of decolonization since 
1945 has shown that however big the 
army you deploy, you cannot win against 
a hostile population and terrain—which 
in Panama means taking on a popula- 
tion of 2 million and 50 miles of jungle 
plus 1,000 miles of semitropical hell.” 
Adds a senior British diplomat: “A US. 
strategy of holding on to the Canal Zone 
by force would be tantamount to follow- 
ing a strategy devised in Moscow,” 


Can Panama Run It? A final argument 





against the treaty is that efficient and re- | 


sponsible management of the canal may 
be sacrificed. Since the Big Ditch was 
opened for business in 1914, accidents 
have been rare, and no ships have sunk in 
the canal proper. On an average day, 34 
vessels move uneventfully through the ca- 
nal without mishap or even tension. The 
U.S. has also run the canal as a bargain for 
shippers: tolls have been raised only twice. 
The operation’s 1976 deficit: $7.4 million. 
on tolls totaling $134.3 million. 

If tolls are increased and service de- 
teriorates under 


41% of Peru’s and 77% of Nicaragua's 
moves through the canal. Accordingly, 
while these and other Latin American 


Panamanian control, | 
Latin American nations will be partic- | 
ularly damaged. Half of Ecuador's trade, | 





countries such as Colombia and Chile | 
publicly supported U.S. cession of the | 


canal, they conducted “back chan 





nel” | 
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“We Have Two Ways to Go” 


Soon after canal negotiators reached agreement last week, Panama's strong- 
man, Brigadier General Omar Torrijos Herrera, lunched at his Pacific Coast hide- 
away known as Farallon (meaning “small rocky island in the sea") with TIME Cor- 
respondent Jerry Hannifin. Following a meal of sancocho (Panama's national 
soup) and hot chili sauce, Torrijos offered the following comments 


On the forthcoming U.S. treaty debate | know that President Carter now has a dif- 
ficult mission, but I am also confident that the moral force of what is right will pre- 
vail. When your people are informed of the truth, they will come to know the 
injustice that was done here some 70 years ago, simply to provide passage for a 
US. merchant fleet. The American people are a moral people, and when they 
learn the size of the injustice, I believe they will support the new treaty 


On his personal commitment to a new treaty [| was a major in 1964, and the orders 
came to squeeze the [demonstrating] students between the U.S. military and the 
[Panamanian] guard, and I was ashamed. We used sticks on children. And I 
could do nothing. I began to think. I decided to do something for my people, to 
lead the decolonization of Panama. 


On inviting hemisphere leaders to the treaty signing Carter likes the idea. So dol 
He hasn't yet formally accepted. Other chiefs of state have responded infor- 
mally, yes. [t would be good for them to be here to witness the signing 


On waiting until the year 2000 for canal control We have (wo ways lo go: either the 
slow way, over a generation, or by liberation war, which would be quicker, with 
a high price in blood—the lives of 50,000 young Panamanians. We prefer the trea- 
ty. If the United States does not keep its treaty pledges during the time ahead, 
then there surely will be trouble. The treaty must be observed. We shall observe 
it, and we expect the US. to do the same. 


On Panamanian support for the treaty I shall ask every person to vole, to express 
himself on the new treaty. We already have begun the massive registration of 
every Panamanian. It is true that I would prefer a generation of Castristas |Cas- 
tro-types] to a generation of castrados (castrated ones]. They may vote no, but I 
want them to vote. I have faith that my people will vote for the right thing. 


On the possibility of a new sea-level canal That's one of the hardest points to an- 
swer, for us to give the U.S. a concession to build another canal. For sure, there 
would be no colonial enclave to go with such a new canal. The treaty will say 
that we will discuss the possibility of a new sea-level canal if it is in the joint in- 
terest of the world community to build it. But my personal opinion is that a sea- 
level canal is not necessary. Such a canal would be excessively costly, and you 
can’t build it in two weeks either. We don’t want it—even wrapped in plastic. 
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talks with Washington to make sure that 
there would be American guarantees of 
uninterrupted operation. 

A provision of the new treaty calls for 
a “feasibility study” for a second canal, 
but it is generally agreed that the cost 
would be prohibitive. Still, there is no rea- 
son to assume that Panamanians will fail 
to run the canal properly. They have am- 
ple time to learn on the job. And, of 
course, the US. retains the right to inter- 
vene if the canal runs into serious trouble 


he reasons for the intense commit- 

ment of many Americans to the 

canal may be more implied than 

stated. It remains a point of pride 
in a period of national disillusionment 
and setbacks. It also recalls a bygone 
era when a more confident U.S. could 
act with a free hand in Latin America 
Says David McCullough. author of The 
Path Between the Seas, a history of the 
canal: “It is the physical expression of a 
boundless confidence, one which believed 
tomorrow will be better. If an archae- 
ologist were to come across only the locks 
and the cuts in that jungle. his conclu- 
sion would be: ‘My God, what a civili- 


| zation it must have been to build this! ” 





Many people, adds McCullough, feel that 
by relinquishing the canal “we are say- 
ing something profound about ourselves, 
that we have reached a turning point in 
our growth as a nation. Will we go for- 
ward as a people with our skills and 
great machines, or have we become a peo- 
ple who are pulling in and withdrawing?” 

Yet as the U.S. advances on innumer- 
able technological fronts—last week's 
space shuttle test, for one example—it 
does not really have to prove its mettle 
by maintaining “in perpetuity” an 
achievement of the steam age. Moreover, 
in adjusting to a changing situation and 
sharing its accomplishments with the rest 
of the world, the nation demonstrates 
skills and ingenuity of a different but no 
less vital sort. In that sense, the Panama 
Canal will always be American rT] 
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How the Big Ditch Was Dug 





A tale of roughriding diplomacy and engineering miracles 


ne Panamanian diplomat was said to 

be so upset when he learned of the 
origina! U.S. canal treaty that he punched 
his country’s envoy to Washington, Phi- 
lippe Bunau-Varilla, in the face. Secretary 
of State John Hay wrote toa US. Senator 
“You and I know very well how many 
points there are in this treaty to which a 
Panamanian patriot could object.” 

Could—and did. The treaty was 
pushed along by the big stick of Teddy 
Roosevelt, whose roughriding diplomacy 
virtually ensured long-smoldering resent- 
ment. As noted only last year in a Pan- 
amanian-made documentary film, The 
Treaty No Panamanian Signed, Roose- 
velt’s Administration received inside help 
from Envoy Bunau-Varilla, who was not 
a Panamanian but a Frenchman. Bunau- 
Varilla, it turned out, was less interested 
in the well-being of the newborn country 
than in the realization of his years-old 

dream: completion of the canal. 

During the 1880s, Bunau-Varilla 
worked for a private French company 
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| John Hay 


that attempted to dig a canal through the 
muddy, mosquito-filled tropical jungle of 
Panama, then a province of Colombia. 
Any canal across Central America would 
have eliminated the 7,000-mile journey 
around Cape Horn for ships navigating 
between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 
At the time, most U.S. engineers favored 


a canal at sunny Nicaragua. The cross- | 


ing there would have been 131 miles long- 
er than at the 50-mile Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. But almost all of the extra miles 
would have required no digging, since a 
Nicaraguan canal would feed into Lake 
Nicaragua and the San Juan River. 

The organizer of the French compa- 
| ny was Ferdinand de Lesseps, who had 
built the Suez Canal, completed in 1869, 
and who preferred the Panama site be- 
cause he believed (incorrectly, as it turned 
out) that a Suez-style sea-level canal with- 
out locks could be built there. 

But a sea-level canal required far 


more voluminous and difficult digging in | 











mountainous Panama than had been nec- 
essary in the Middle Eastern sands. Few 
of the celebrated French engineers De 
Lesseps invited to inspect his plan ap- 
proved it (among the doubters: Gustave 
Eiffel, the tower builder). The doubts were 
soon borne out: in 1889, De Lesseps’ com- 
pany went bankrupt. By that time, the 
French had moved 50 million cubic me- 
ters of earth—two-thirds of the amount 
moved at Suez. In the process, some 


20,000 workers died of malaria and yel- 
low fever (whose causes were thought to 
| be noxious jungle vapors and immoral liv- 
ing rather than bacteria-carrying mosqui- 
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George Goethals and aide at canal in 1913 





For one, a punch in the face 











toes). Originally known as “the Great 
Frenchman,” De Lesseps came to be 
called “the Great Undertaker.” 

All the sacrifice notwithstanding, 
steam shovels, dredges and swarms of 
black West Indian laborers wielding picks 


| and shovels scarcely scratched Culebra, 
| an eight-mile stretch where the lowest 


mountain pass was 275 ft. above sea lev- 
el. The main hope of the company’s cred- 
itors was that the U.S. would buy the 
French rights to the Panama project. Bu- 
nau-Varilla, at one time the company’s 
acting director-general, began to lobby 
the U.S. government to do precisely that. 

His first accomplishment was con- | 
vincing the U.S. Senate—and Ohio's pow- | 
erful Republican Mark Hanna—that the 
Panama route was superior to the Nic- 
araguan. His chief argument: Nicaragua 
was prey to volcanic eruptions. On the 
morning of a crucial Senate vote, Bunau- 
Varilla sent every Senator a Nicaraguan 
five-peso stamp picturing an erupting vol- 
cano that could have been Mount Momo- 
tombo, near the proposed canal line. The 
Senate switched to Panama on June 19, 
1902. Soon afterward, Roosevelt and Sec- 
retary of State John Hay began to press 
Colombia to agree to a treaty. Their of- 
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| Philippe Bunau-Varilla 


fer: $10 million in gold, plus an annual 
rent of $250,000. Colombia would retain 
sovereignty over a six-mile-wide Canal 
zone, but the U.S. would have the right 
to enforce its own regulations there, The 


| U.S. Senate approved the treaty, but Bo- 


gota rejected it on Aug. 12, 1903 

T.R. bristled. “I do not think that the 
Bogota lot of jack rabbits should be al- 
lowed permanently to bar one of the fu- 
ture highways of civilization,” Roosevelt 


| wrote Hay. Earlier that summer the New 


York lawyer for the French company, 
William Cromwell, left a meeting in 
Washington with the President to issue a 
press release stating that the province of 
Panama might secede from Colombia, in 
which case the U.S. would recognize Pan- 
ama as an independent nation and con- 
clude a treaty with the new state. This 
scheme seemed to violate an 1846 US 
agreement to guarantee the sovereignty 
of Colombia in the isthmus. Violation or 
not, the plot was shortly put into effect 
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Unfair foreign 
competition takes 
jobs from American 
steelworkers 


Last year, foreign steel makers 
shipped 14.3 million tons of steel 
your shores. That's more steel 
ian we shipped that year —and 


1 ; 
we're this country’s second largest 





pap % 
aker! It’s equivalent to about 
| 





steelworking jobs. And all 





or 


that imported steel could have 
been made in America—by 
American labor. With our unem 
ployment rate pushing 7%, why 
wasn't it? 

America believes in free 
trade, that's why. Our import 
doors are open wider than any 
other nation’s. And 
as ‘tree enter- 









prisers, American 
steel producers 
wouldn't have it 
any other 
Way. 


Ve also believe in fair trade. 
Most foreign steel companies are 
either owned, subsidized, financed, 
aided, and/or protected in one 
way or another by their govern- 
ments. They don’t have the same 
pressure we do to operate proht- 
ably or generate capital 

Unfair competition 

We believe that much of the 
steel imported into the U.S. is 
being “dumped” that is, sold at 
prices lower than those charged in 
the producer's own country, and 
usually below that foreign steel- 
maker's full costs of production. 
Dumping is illegal, but it has been 


hard to prove 


- Bethlehem 


Imported steel means 
exported jobs 

During periods of slack 
demand at home, foreign steel 
makers push to maintain high 
production rates and high employ- 
ment. Result: a worldwide glut of 
steel...much of it exported to 
America, priced to sell...thousands 
of American steelworkers laid off 
or working short hours 

Needed: fair rules 

Bethlehem and the American 
steel industry are not “protec 
tionist!’ We are not looking for 
permanent trade barriers against 
foreign steel coming into our home 
markets. But we do believe steel 
producers the world over should 
follow fair trading practices. All 
we're asking is a chance to compete 
on fair and equal terms here in our 
own country. 

Washington must help 

We urge the U.S. Govern- 
ment to insist on fair trading prac 
tices in steel, especially that steel 
imports be priced to at least cover 
their full costs of production and 
sale...to arrange for prompt tem- 
porary relief from the current 
excessive flow of steel imports... 
and to press for international 
governmental negotiations leading 
to an effective international agree- 
ment on steel trade 

If you agree with us about 
the seriousness of this problem, 
please write your representatives 
in Washington and tell them so. 





A free folder...Foreign Steel: 
Unfair Competition?”...explains 
our answer to that question. 
Write: Public Affairs Dept., 
Rm. 476 MT, Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., Bethlehem, PA 18016. 











While you've been working your way up 
forall these years, we've been quietly | 
waiting for you to arrive. 
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As Historian David McCullough re- 
counts in his current bestseller, The Path 
Between the Seas, a Panamanian seces- 
sionist who would soon become the first 
president of Panama, Dr. Manuel Ama- 
dor Guerrero, met with Bunau-Varilla in 
room 1162 of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York City on Sept. 24, 1903. Bu- 
nau-Varilla later called that room “the 
cradle of the Panama republic.” The frail, 
bespectacled Amador wanted assurance 
that the U.S. would support a Panama- 
nian revolution. Bunau-Varilla left for 
Washington to put the question to Roose- 
velt. The Frenchman received “no assur- 
ances,”” Roosevelt said later, but the Pres- 
ident added: “He is a very able fellow, 
and it was his business to find out what 
he thought our Government would do. He 
would have been a very dull man had he 
been unable to make such a guess.” 

Back in New York, Bunau-Varilla 
went to Macy’s to purchase colored silk 
for a red, white and blue Panamanian flag 
(which his wife sewed), and he advised 
Amador that the U.S. would support the 
| revolution—provided that its leaders 
| would appoint Bunau-Varilla envoy to 
Washington to draft the canal treaty. Re- 
luctantly and a bit skeptically, Amador 
agreed. He sailed for Panama with Bu- 
nau-Varilla’s promise of $100,000 to bribe 
Colombian troops; he hid his new flag un- 
der his clothing, wrapped around his 
torso. After arriving in Panama, Amador 
sent a coded cable: “Fate news bad pow- 
erful tiger. Urge vapor Colon.” It meant 
| that Colombian troops were arriving in 
five days, and the revolutionary plotters 
requested a U.S. steamer at Colon. Bunau- 
Varilla hurried to Washington and soon 
afterward the U.S.S. Nashville arrived at 
Col6n—triggering the Panamanian rev- 
olution, which remained peaceful due to 
the presence of U.S. troops 


i: Washington, Envoy Bunau-Varilla 
now raced against time. Amador and 
his party were en route to Washington, ex- 
pecting that Bunau-Varilla would await 
their arrival before entering negotiations. 
| But the Frenchman was already at work, 
revising the proposed canal treaty to en- 
sure Senate approval. He expanded the 
proposed canal zone from six to ten miles, 
gave the US. the right to expropriate ad- 
ditional Panamanian land and granted it 
“all the rights, power and authority 

which [it] would possess and exercise if it 
were the sovereign” of the zone. These 
rights were not promised for renewable 
periods of 100 years, as America had ear- 
lier proposed; now they were to belong to 
the US. “in perpetuity.” Bunau-Varilla 
told Hay: “So long as the delegation has 
not arrived in Washington, I shall be free 
to deal with you alone. When they arrive, 
| I shall no longer be alone. In fact, I may 
perhaps soon no longer be here at all.” 
Rushed through in seven days, the treaty 
was approved at 6:40 p.m. on Nov. 18, 
1903—only two hours before the Panama- 
nians arrived at the railroad station in 
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Laborers at lofty Gaillard Cut near Culebra 
For the great undertaker, 20,000 deaths. 





Washington. To secure approval of the 
treaty from the provisional government of 
Panama, Bunau-Varilla cabled the false 
message that Washington would with- 
draw its protection of the revolutionaries 
unless they promptly accepted the treaty. 

“From the beginning to the end, our 
course was straightforward and in abso- 
lute accord with the highest standards of 
international morality,” Roosevelt would 
claim in his Autobiography. A more typ- 
ical reaction at the time was that of At- 
torney General Philander Knox, whom 
Roosevelt asked to defend the US. role 





“Oh, Mr. President,” Knox reportedly re- 
plied, “do not let so great an achieve- 
ment suffer from any taint of legality.” 


The true grandeur of the achievement 
lay not in Washington but in the jungle, 
where the triumphs of American engi- 
neering and medicine surpassed anything 
the world had seen. Using techniques he 
had pioneered earlier with Dr. Walter 
Reed in Cuba, Dr. William Gorgas in- 
troduced a program of mosquito control 
that banished yellow fever from the isth- 


mus (in the jungle and the cities) within | 


eighteen months. Soon malaria too was 


| under control. Between 1904 and 1914, 


when the canal opened. there were 5,600 
deaths from accidents and disease. 


he total volume of the U.S. excava- 

tion was 232 million cu. yds.—almost 
three times the excavation of Suez. Much 
of it was removed near Culebra, the area 
that had thwarted De Lesseps, in the 
breathtaking Gaillard Cut, where the ca- 
nal slices through the continental divide 
The USS. spent $352 million, and the num- 
ber of workers eventually totaled 50,000. 
Six pairs of locks were used to lift ships 
85 ft. above the ocean into the Panama- 
nian highlands and to lower them again 
to sea level. 

Miraculously, it all worked perfectly 
Thanks largely to the efforts of Major 


General George W. Goethals and his pre- | 


decessor as chief engineer, John Stevens, 
the canal was not only completed on time, 
in 1914, but for $23 million less than had 
been estimated by the U.S. in 1907. By the 


time the steamship Ancon sailed through 


the canal in the official grand opening on 
Aug. 15, 1914, World War I had just erupt- 
ed and the celebrations were subdued. 
Even so, the canal was—and is—one of 
mankind’s most memorable achieve- 
ments, the moon shot of its day 3 
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Gatun Locks, designed to raise or lower ships 85 ft., under construction around 1911 




















For skeptical Senators, pictures of an erupting volcano in Nicaragua. 
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Panic i in a Tropical Playground 





While “Zonians” fret, Panamanians prepare to move in 


UNK FOR SALE says the sign in front of | 


the three-bedroom house for which 
Leigh DuPré pays the Panama Canal Co 
$169 a month. A clerk in the company’s 
rate office, DuPré, 40, is going home with 
his wife and four children after nine years 
in the Canal Zone. “We don’t want to 
live where there is no U.S. jurisdiction,” 
he explains simply. Janet DuPree (no 
kin), 33, a kindergarten teacher in the 
zone and granddaughter of one of the 
workers who helped dig the big ditch, be- 
trays the festering bitterness of many of 
the 33,600 American Zonians. “I’m not 
leaving my garden to some Panamanian,” 
she says. “Before I go, I'm going to throw 
all my plants and rocks into the canal.” 
The zone has long offered an almost 
idyllic playground—comfortable, secure 
living isolated from the social traumas af- 
flicting either the U.S. or Latin America 








Pilots 
There 


letin board of the Panama 
Association in downtown Balboa. “ 
is an American Canal in Panama.” 
At the bar next door, senior Amer- 
ican pilots speak despondently of the fu- 
ture. “It’s been a real tropical oasis,” says 
one old pilot, “but it’s getting more like a 
mirage with every passing day. There is 
no future, and the younger pilots know it 
and are getting out.” Most of the 202 pi- 
lots (only two are Panamanian citizens) 
doubt that they will be paid adequately 
after Panama assumes that responsibility 
or that the canal will be efficiently run 
The current and probably last of the 
Canal Zone’s 17 American Governors, 
Major General Harold R. Parfitt, 56, 
spends much of his time trying to per- 
suade canal employees to stay on. He ob- 
jects to the term “exodus,” but admits 


there has been “an increase and a trend” 
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Panama Canal Company—owned home rented by American employees in zone 





“It’s getting more like a mirage with every passing day.” 


“If away you long to steal/ to a real 
| Shangri-la/ If your heart you wish to 
heal/ visit Panama,” runs a song in Pan- 
ama Hattie, a Cole Porter musical of a 
generation ago. For 3,500 American em- 
ployees of the Government-owned Pan- 
ama Canal Co., 9,000 G.Is and 21,100 
other family members, Uncle Sugar pro- 
vides everything from commissary- and 
post-exchange privileges to bowling alleys 
| and movie houses, swimming pools and 
tennis courts. At the same time, Zonians 
cannot own their homes or go into busi- 
ness for themselves within the zone; they 
are not even supposed to have guests in 
their homes overnight without permission 
—and can be fired and ordered to leave 
the zone within 30 days 
The Zonians’ basic objections to the 
new treaty range from chauvinistic to sen- 
timental to mercenary. “There is no Pan- 
ama Canal,” says the message on the bul- 


| olution,” 


in resignations, even though most of the 
people could remain for the next 23 years 
under the agreement, working for the new 
“entity” that would replace the canal 
company until Panama gains full control. 
Says Pilot Marshall Irwin: “I don’t intend 
to work for a dictator.” 

The dictator in question, of course, is 
Panama's “Maximum Leader of the Rev- 
Brigadier General Omar Torri- 
jos Herrera, who seized power from the 
old oligarchy nine years ago. At 48, he 
has led Panama through its longest pe- 
riod of internal stability by a combination 
of stirring leftist rhetoric and a pragmat- 
ic respect for free enterprise. His philos- 
ophy can embrace almost anything 
—from government ownership of mines 
and industry to a hospitable climate for 
foreign banks, 70 of which have estab- 
lished branches in Panama, with assets 
of around $12 billion 
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For all his political and diplomatic 
success, Torrijos may find himself in trou- 
ble if he fails to improve economic con- 
ditions for the mass of Panama’s 1.7 mil- 
lion citizens. Primarily mestizos (of 
mixed-blood descent), the Panamanians 
earn an average of $1,180 per year, one 
of the highest per capita incomes in Lat- 
in America. But much of that wealth is 
in the hands of rabiblancos (rich finan- 
ciers) or Mercedes-driving urban entre- 
preneurs who live in the flashy high-rise 
condominiums of Panama City 


orrijos, son of rural schoolteachers, 

frequently visits the countryside and 
delights in slogging through waist-high 
water in the jungle. “Once in a while,” he 
has said, “a leader must get his feet wet 
and mud on his boots.” But his laws 
against dismissal of workers and eviction 
of tenants for nonpayment of rent have 
contributed to the country’s economic 
problems. Panama's foreign debt is now 
$700 million, while unemployment has 
soared to 12% nationally, and is much 
higher in urban areas. The economy has 
remained virtually stagnant since 1974 

Now that he has struck his bargain 


| with the Americans, Torrijos frets about 








convincing radical students that his left- 
ist credentials are still valid. The ques- 
tion is a critical one along the Fourth of 
July Avenue, the boundary line between 
American and Panamanian control in 
Panama City. Panamanians now call the 
thoroughfare the Avenue of the Martyrs 
as a reminder of the 1964 riots, in which 
21 Panamanians and four Americans 
were killed in several days of fighting 
along the line. The words BASES NO, 
painted on billboards and walls around 
the city, reflect the overwhelming senti- 
ment among volatile students. “The trea- 
ty will have to be X-rayed by the uni- 
versity,” says Anayka Mercado, 19, a 
student al a private technical school 

The final irony could be that Torri- 
jos, once fond of bandying about anti- 
American statements himself, may have 
to rely upon the American economic and 
military aid promised as part of the trea- 
ty package to fend off the radical threat 
Torrijos has sent his National Guards- 
men, many of them graduates of the U.S 
Army’s School of the Americas on Ga- 
tun Lake, on operations to hone their ef- 
fectiveness against potential guerrillas 
Last spring 1,000 guardsmen spent five 
days traversing the Isthmus. When they 
arrived in Colon, they were greeted by 
the cheers of the populace 

For the moment, though, most Pana- 
manians have more pleasant things on 
their minds than the possibility of civil 
conflict. “As soon as the territory becomes 
ours, Panama City can expand naturally 
west and north,” notes Bank Clerk Julio 
Icaza, gazing upon the rich green hills of 
the zone from his apartment. “I would like 
to build a house over there. My children 
would have plenty of place to play, and 
Panama will have a lot of pride.” s 
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‘The Big 
Showdown over 
Banker Bert 


A promise of neither a witch 
hunt nor a whitewash 





ithout even a building to call its own, 

the Comptroller of the Currency’s 
office is a federal backwater, responsible 
only for the important but dull job of reg- 
ulating the 4,600 national banks. Sudden- 
ly, the comptroller’s quarters at the L’En- 
fant Plaza hotel are among the busiest in 
Washington, as U.S. bank examiners 
press their potentially explosive investi- 


Currency Comptroller John Heimann 
Dealing with survival. 





gation of Bert Lance's financial affairs 
The comptroller’s lengthy report is due 
soon, perhaps this week, and could save 
or squash the powerful budget director, 
who is Jimmy Carter's old pal, former 
creditor and longtime close confidant 
Says Deputy Comptroller C. Westbrook 
Murphy: “All we're dealing with is the 
survival of Bert Lance and the reputa- 
tion of the President, not to mention the 
performance of some of the biggest banks 
in the world.” 

Couriers hustle to the comptroller’s of- 





tigation, notably Chicago’s First Nation- 
al, New York’s Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust and Atlanta’s National Bank of 


half a dozen lawyers so far have pored 
over more than 5,000 pages of documents 
At night, guards patrol the offices to pre- 
vent any theft or tampering with evidence 
Some portions of the report were being 
written last week, but the bulk of the in- 


the direction of John G. Heimann, 48. 

the deceptively youthful comptroller 
Heimann began the probe the day af- 

ter he was sworn into office on July 21. A 
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fice with confidential records shipped | 
from the banks that figure in the inves- | 


Georgia. Some 30 bank examiners and |: 


vestigation was still being pursued, under | 








smart and ambitious moderate Democrat, 
he has firsthand knowledge of the high- 
flying financial world in which Lance 
made his fortune. An economics gradu- 
ate of Syracuse University (50), Heimann 
started with the Wall Street investment 
house of Smith, Barney & Co., promising 
to quit in two years if he could not create 
new business in the virgin field of advis- 
ing labor unions on investing pension 
funds. “Nothing happened for a year and 
three-quarters,” he recalled. “I worked 
terribly hard, saw everybody. but noth- 
ing happened. Then AFTRA [American 
Federation of Television and Radio Art- 
ists] came in, and after that the business 
built very rapidly.” Heimann became 
known as one of Wall Street’s brightest 
young comers and began earning enough 
to support his wife and two children in 
lavish style on Manhattan's East Side 

In 1975 New York Governor Hugh 
Carey, a friend, recruited him as the 
state's superintendent of banks, at a big 
pay cut (to $47,800 a year). Last year he 
moved on to become New York commis- 
sioner of housing and community renew- 
al and straightened out the state’s nearly 
bankrupt programs in those areas. Heim- 
ann was an early backer of Jimmy Carter. 
Soon after beginning the investigation of 
Lance's finances, Heimann ordered his 
top staff to conduct “neither a whitewash 
nor a witch hunt.” 

The investigators are chiefly interest- 
ed in determining whether Lance, while 
president of the National Bank of Geor- 
gia, improperly used NBG’s correspon- 
dent accounts with other banks as induce- 
ments to get large personal loans. He 
borrowed $185,000 from Atlanta’s Citi- 
zens and Southern Bank, $443,000 from 
Knoxville’s United American Bank, 


| $651,000 from Augusta’s Georgia Rail- 


road Bank and Trust Co., and $3.4 mil- 
lion from Chicago's First National Bank 
Lance used most of the Chicago loan to 
repay $2.6 million that he had borrowed 
in April 1975 from Manufacturers Han- 








“T still say it doesn't look right.” 
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over Trust to buy 164,000 shares of stock 
in the National Bank of Georgia.* 

Heimann’s investigators are also re- 
examining what Deputy Comptroller 
Murphy describes as “sloppy country 
banking” that federal examiners uncov- 
ered during Lance’s presidency of Geor- 
gia’s tiny Calhoun First National Bank 
from 1963 to 1974. Among other ques- 
tionable practices, members of Lance’s 
family regularly overdrew their accounts 
at the bank. In addition, the committee 
for Lance’s unsuccessful 1974 campaign 
for Governor overdrew its account at the 
bank by as much as $100,000. Certainly 
none of his rivals could have got such fa- 
vored treatment from Lance’s banks 
Other Georgia banks also lent money to 
Lance’s campaign, and these transactions 
too are being scrutinized. 





fier a sporadic probe that turned up 

no legal violations, John Stokes, who 
was then US. Attorney in Atlanta, or- 
dered the case closed last Dec. 2—the day 
before Carter named Lance as budget di- 
rector. The Assistant U.S. Attorney, Jef- 
frey Bogart, says he objected in vain to 





closing the case. He told TIME last week, 
“There were matters that needed to be ex- 
plored, but I was short-circuited.” 

At Lance’s confirmation hearing, act- 
ing Comptroller of the Currency Robert 
Bloom reported that the overdrafts. | 
though they had been repaid with in- 
terest, did not constitute good banking 
practice, But, much to the later chagrin 
of the comptroller’s office. Bloom gave 
Lance a clean bill of health—despite the 
fact that the comptroller’s regional ad- 
ministrator in Atlanta had negotiated a 
potentially embarrassing agreement with 


| the Calhoun bank in December 1975 


The agreement sought improvement of 
bank management, and it was backed 
up by the filing of bank reports and 
monthly inspections by bank examiners 
Last week the New York Times report- 





*Forced this year to write off $2.3 million in bad 
real estate loans, the bank last week indefinitely sus- 
pended its 20¢-a-share quarterly dividend. That will 
cut the heavily indebted Lance's income by about 
$40,000 every three months 
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ed that the comptroller’s Atlanta office 
canceled the agreement (on the ground 
that the problems were corrected) the 
day before news broke of Lance's forth- 
coming. At Heimann’s request, Internal 
Revenue Service agents are reviewing 
how well the office handled the inves- 
tigation of Lance before his confirmation 

Sull more probes are under consid- 
eration. The Securities and Exchange 





Commission may begin an inquiry into 


NBG'’s affairs. Senate Republicans are at 
last showing some interest in Lance’s 
troubles, They had been uncharacteristi- 
cally silent, chiefly because they liked his 
moderate economic views. Now Senator 
Robert Dole and House Republican Con- 
ference Chairman John Anderson are 
urging Connecticut Democrat Abraham 
Ribicoff to reopen his Senate Government 
Affairs Committee’s once-over-lightly 
hearing on Lance's loans. Without wait- 














ing for that investigation to get under way, 
Anderson last week became the first ma- 
jor congressional figure to call publicly for 


Lance’s resignation. “It seems clear,” said 


Anderson, that Lance “used his position 
as head of a bank, as a trustee, in effect. 
to further his own position.” 


t the White House, Carter and his as- 





sistants have avoided commenting on | 


the Lance investigation. Last week Press 
Secretary Jody Powell cautiously said 
nothing that could be interpreted as de- 
fending or expressing confidence in Lance 
—and further fueled speculation that the 
President is trying to distance himself 
from Lance. Aides insist this is not the 
case. Says one: “He is just trying to show 
that he has no intention of interfering in 
the investigation.” Presidential aides also 
say that Carter and Lance have not yet 
gotten together to discuss the comptrol- 


Magnus Carter: Jimmy’s Roots 





From hoi polloi to hoity-toity 


Cre is not exactly a grand old Eng- 
lish name. The first Carters were, of 
course, carters, medieval truck drivers 
Yet despite the family’s hoi-polloi or- 
igins and plain-folks posture, Jimmy Car- 
ter's family tree turns out to have some 
hoity-toity upper limbs. The President is 
| related to, among others, Queen Elizabeth 
1, George Washington, three other pre- 
vious Presidents and the first American 
millionaire 
Jimmy’s rich roots have been un- 
earthed by Debrett’s, the famed English 
tracers of lineage. Pursuing genealogical 
research for another, undisclosed Amer- 
ican Carter, Debrett’s has tracked Jim- 
my’s forebears back to 1361 and King’s 
Langley, a quaint Hertfordshire village 
that is now a commuter suburb, 18 miles 
north of London. The prospering yeoman 
family at one time owned Jefferies farm 
in nearby Chipperfield (the Chip Carter 
connection?), and the King’s Langley 
church has a brass plaque in memory of 
Ancestor John Carter, departed this world 
| in 1588. Another Carter, also named 


4 


John, made it to London and, in Dick 
Whittington fashion, became a prosper- 
Ous wine merchant. As befitted a new gen- 
Ueman, he applied for a coat of arms in 
1612; Carter Lane, off Fleet Street, still 
bears his name 

Two of Vintner John’s armigeral sons 
emigrated to the American colonies 
aboard the good ship Sa/fery in 1635. Jim- 
my’s 11th generation ancestor Thomas 
became a well-to-do Virginia planter, 
while his elder brother John acquired an 
even richer swath of Old Dominion farm 
land. It was John’s son, Robert (“King”) 
Carter, who became the first American 
millionaire. According to Harold Brooks- 
Baker, Debrett’s managing director, hus- 
Uing King Carter owned 300,000 acres, 
more than 1,000 slaves and perhaps the 
largest collection of books in the colonies 
—al a lime, notes Brooks-Baker, when 
“wealth was measured by the number of 
fine volumes you had.” King was also a 
banker; his three Virginia estates are still 
owned by Carters, the F-est of the FFV 
(First Families of Virginia) 


ler’s probe, though Carter was briefed on 
it last week by Treasury Secretary Mi- 
chael Blumenthal 

Presidential assistants were still bet- 
ting that Lance would be cleared of in- 
tentional wrongdoing. Said one: “Bert 
Lance would never knowingly do any- 
thing illegal.” They were much less sure 
that he would not be cited for bad judg- 
ment or playing a bit too loose with his 
banking relationships or potential con- 
flicts of interest. A feeling was growing 
in the White House that Lance had, at 
the very least, violated Carter’s require- 
ment that appointees avoid even the ap- 
pearance of impropriety, and so might 
have to resign. If Lance’s position should 
become untenable, Carter’s associates 
doubt that the President will have to ask 
his old buddy to step down. Said a top 
aide: “Bert will know if it’s time for him 
to go.” s 


ar 





The Carters of Plains are distantly re- 
lated to George Washington, and hence 
to Queen Elizabeth I, by intermarriage 
with the aristocratic Tookes and Newces 
of Hertfordshire and Virginia; they are 
also related to the Harrisons, the family 
that produced Presidents William Henry 
and Benjamin Harrison, and to the pres- 
idential Madisons. Family connections 
aside, says Brooks-Baker, “over the past 
six centuries, many of President Carter’s 
ancestors have reached positions of im- 
mense importance. Some were very in- 
telligent, but they didn’t produce much 
with their brains. They were a little bit 


| sleepy—like the President's brother.” 


T™ blue-blooding of Carter may come 
as a considerable surprise to the Pres- 
ident’s family, which hitherto has traced 
its roots to a different and less-distin- 
guished Virginia branch. (On his visit to 
England in June, Chip Carter apparently 
visited the wrong ancestral village. Christ- 
church, which is about 100 miles south- 
west of King's Langley.) In any event, 
Carter's onetime countrymen are delight- 
ed to find that the President of the U.S 
is to the manor born, sort of. Says Brooks- 
Baker: “The English always wanted Car- 
ter to be an aristocrat.” a 
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Forest Inferno 
In the West 


Fighting fire with computers 
I n the vast tundras of Alaska and in the 


timberlands and national parks of Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon, Arizona and Utah. for- 


est fires have devoured huge swaths of 


magnificent territory. Most of the blazes 
have been started by heat lightning, and 
many are still out of control. Alaska has 
lost 1.6 million acres. or 2,500 Sq. mi., in 
the worst destruction since 1971. Califor- 
nia, the most scorched after Alaska, has 
lost more than 288,000 acres, despite the 
deployment of 10,000 fire fighters 

The most mammoth blaze along the 
West Coast is in the Los Padres National 
Forest, just east of California's lovely Big 
Sur. Roaring on for two weeks. the in- 
ferno has consumed 92.200 acres. feed- 
ing on miles and miles of vegetation 
turned bone-dry by a two-year drought 
A Forest Service official says the energy 
ignited in every 1,000 acres of the com- 
pacted underbrush is equivalent to that 
of the “bomb dropped on Hiroshima 

Authorities have sent in 4.856 fire 
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Weary fighter confronts a wall of flames near Big Sur, Calif. 





Lightning that Started a blaze in Utah 
Magnificent lands consumed 


Billowing smoke etches a 15-mile-long fire in Alaska 


fighters, toting “Pulaskis*—a combina- 
tion hoe and ax—and “McClouds”—a 
wide rake. On twelve-hour shifts. the 
crews cut brush and trees with hand tools 
and chain saws to bar the approaching 
blaze, Most find the service exhilarating 
Said one woman from Santa Cruz: “It’s 
the most exciting thing anyone can do 

Foresters have used enormous D9 
Caterpillar tractors to help dig a 60-mile 
fire line around 40% of the blaze Hoping 
to squeeze off some of the rest, Al West. an 
Official of the Los Padres National Forest 
ordered the construction of an eight-mile 
30- to 40-ft.-wide road. cut by eight bull- 
dozers near the fire’s northern edge. West 
wanted to save an additional 25,000 acres 
of wilderness that forms the Carmel! Val- 
ley Watershed; the effort failed, and now 
the water supply for 20.000 people around 
Monterey is threatened 

Ten planes have unloaded about 700,- 
000 gal. of phosphate flame retardant on 
the fire, at a cost of nearly $4 million. To 
plot where and when the flames will strike 
nexl, experts use airborne sensors that de- 
tect where the fire is burning fastest and 
computers that analyze information about 
terrain and weather forecasts. With no 
rain in sight, the battle is expected to con- 
tinue for many more days me 








“Sam Told Me 
To Do It... Sam 
Is the Devil” 


After the capture, the 
twisted killer's life 
unfolds 


“= Kill!” chanted the vengeful 
crowd outside Brooklyn’s Central 
Court Building, even though the object of 
their hatred was nowhere in sight. 

“That's the father! That’s the father!” 
shouted others as scores of people mis- 
takenly closed in on Leon Stern, a fright- 
ened defense attorney who fled into the 
courthouse 

“I want five minutes alone with the 
guy. I'd wipe the floor with the guy!” said 
Jerome Moskowitz, father of Stacy, one 
of Son of Sam’s 13 shooting victims. Add- 
ed Neysa Moskowitz, mother of the slain 
girl: “I must see the face of this animal, 
this beast, this worthless human who took 
my baby’s life. I don’t know a death too 
horrible for this man.” 

The fury was directed at David Ber- 
kowitz, 24, a U.S. mail sorter, who was 
captured by police and identified as the 
lone gunman who had terrified much of 
New York in a yearlong series of eight 
nighttime attacks in quiet residential 
neighborhoods. But as the city’s most mas- 
sive manhunt ended, the killer of six 
young people (seven others survived their 
wounds) did not fulfill public expectations 
of the type of man who would automat- 
ically arouse suspicion, fear and hate 

To be sure, the thin half-smile he wore 
as flashbulbs assailed him was infur ialing 
But the paunch, the round and smooth 
face, the short, curly hair and calm man- 
ner all seemed far from menacing. Rath- 
er than sinister, Berkowitz looked innoc- 
uous, an unexceptional figure unlikely to 
attract attention anywhere. As the facts 
of his life began to emerge, the much- 
sought gunman turned out to be the loner 
the psychologists had predicted. He had 
apparently abandoned the few friends ac- 
quired in his earlier years, lived alone in 
a sparsely furnished apartment in subur- 
ban Yonkers, got along comfortably with 
fellow postal workers but rarely initiated 
a conversation, and kept his personal feel- 
ings to himself. 

Even as police finally grilled the man 
who had caused them so many hours of 
frustration and drudgery, he was neither 
sullen nor hostile. He talked readily of 
his crimes, showing amazing recall of each 
attack, correcting police on details that 
only he could know, never refusing to an- 
swer their impatient questions 

But then that twisted side of the mild- 
mannered killer's mentality exposed it- 
self. Why, why had he murdered? “It was 
a command,” he said in a soft, nonag- 
gressive voice. “I had a sign and I fol- 
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David Berkowitz in custody of New York police after being seized at his car in Yonkers 
The half-smile was infuriating, but the mild manner did not seem sinister 
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lowed it. Sam told me what to do and I 
did it.” Again: “Sam told me to do it. Sam 
sent me on an assignment. I had to do 
what I had to do. I had my orders. Sam 
sent me.” Who is Sam? Berkowitz said 
Sam is at the moment a neighbor of his 


named Sam Carr, but “really is a man | 


who lived 6,000 years ago. I got the mes- 
sages through his dog. He told me to kill. 
Sam is the Devil.” 

Clearly Berkowitz is crazy or, much 
less likely, feigning insanity. At his ar- 
raignment in the Brooklyn court, the 
judge ordered psychiatric examinations to 
determine whether he is sane enough to 
be prosecuted. Chances are he will spend 


the rest of his life in a mental institution. | 


The question of how the once unre- 
markable Berkowitz acquired his demon- 
| ic delusions will, of course, be the object 
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Police display the .44-cal. death weapon _ 
An even more lethal gun was ready for use. 





of intense psychiatric study. Born Rich- 
ard David Falco, but given up for adop- 
tion by his mother at birth, the killer was 
raised by Nathan Berkowitz, a respected 
owner of a small hardware store in The 
Bronx. His first wife pampered David, but 
one family friend recalls that the boy 
sometimes would “curse her because he 
knew he was adopted.” Nevertheless, 
when she died of cancer in 1967, her teen- 
age son sobbed openly at the funeral; no- 
body could remember his crying since 
then. The youth apparently was never 
close to Berkowitz’s second wife, a con- 
genial woman, active in charity work. 
After his father retired two years ago with 


his wife to Boynton Beach, Fla., David | 


occasionally visited the couple. 


tT father flew to New York last week 
and, with tears flowing freely, he faced 
reporters. Addressing himself “to all those 
families who lost their children and had 
their children injured,” he said: “If Da- 
vid did these things, I don’t expect you to 
forgive him. The only thing I do ask of 
you is to understand the pain and agony 
that is within me, knowing the pain and 
agony of all you parents.” Referring to 
the Berkowitz family, he said, “We too 
| are victims of this tragedy.” 

If Berkowitz had no continuing at- 
tachment to a mother, he also seemed to 
have little affinity for women of his own 
age. According to Columnist Jimmy Bres- 
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Sam Carr and Harvey near their Yonkers home | 
Fancying murderous messages from a dog 








people, and I asked him about it. But he 
has no remorse. To him it was the same 
as eating an ice cream cone. He doesn't 
know the difference.” 

Around dating bars in Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla., Berkowitz was remembered as 
a quiet listener who would timidly attempt 
to join animated conversation, inject a few 
comments with his bemused smile, quick- 
ly be cut out of a group as an odd duck, re- 
treat, then try futilely to strike up a con- 
versation with others 

Nothing seems to have been unusual 
about his education. He attended Chris- 
topher Columbus High School in The 
Bronx, where he rarely dated and was 
teased for being fat, and he stuck to Bronx 
Community College for only one year. He 
spent some of his free time with the New 
York City police auxiliary service. This 
did not involve training in the use of fire- 
arms or crime detection. He was taught 


| how to direct traffic, administer first aid 


and perform other rescue-related duties. 
Fellow trainees considered him introvert- 
ed but not particularly reclusive 
Berkowitz’s rather withdrawn person- 
ality seems to have developed its more 
ominous oddities after he joined the Army 
in 1971. He flunked his first rifle-shoot- 
ing test but eventually qualified as an in- 
fantry sharpshooter (the middle ranking 


| between marksman and expert) with the 


M-16 rifle. Early in his Army service, for 
unknown reasons, he left Judaism to be- 
come a fundamentalist Baptist after at- 
tending hand-clapping revival meetings 

In South Korea for a year with the 
2nd Infantry Division, he had only one 





ia Big F872 


The telltale parking tag and Deputy Craig Glassman with hate letters from his nei; 





Another delusion: “I promise you, Craig, the world shall spit on you and your mother.” 


lin, a detective asked Berkowitz: “Do you 
go with girls?” 

“No,” he replied 

“Did you ever go with girls?” 

“Yeah.” 

“How long back was that?” 

“Couple of years.” 

“And you don’t get invited a second 
time?” 

“That's right.” 

Said the same detective: “He killed 


minor disciplinary mark on his record. a | 
temporary demotion for not joining a 
truck-convoy movement on time. At first 
nothing about him impressed his Army 
acquaintances, though one said Berkowitz 
consistently refused to join the barracks 
banter about sex. Recalls a fellow soldier: 
“Whenever the subject of women or sex 
came up, David would back off.” 

Two of his high school friends say Ber- 
kowitz, once a military hawk who turned 
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“Vantage is changing 
a lot of my feelings © 
about smoking” : 







“Tike to smoke, and what I like is a cigarette that" 
isn't timid on taste. But I'm not living in some ivory 
tower. [ hear the things being said against high-tar 
smoking as well as the next guy. 

“And so I started looking. For a low-tar smoke 
that had some honest-to-goodness cigarette taste. 

“It wasn't easy. The low~tar cigarettes I tried tasted 
like chalk. And high-tar cigarettes were starting to taste 
rougher as I went along. 

“Then I tried a pack of Vantage. It was smooth 
yet it had taste. Anda lot less tar than what I'd 
been smoking. 


| 

Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined FILTER: 10 mg, “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine, MENTHOL: 11 mg, “tar 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FIC Report DEC. ‘76, | 
FILTER 10's: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


Be oie 








“As far as I'm con- 
E cerned, when I switched 
1 to Vantage, I changed 
F toacigarette I could 
enjoy.” 


Rick Lawrence 
Metairie, Louisiana 





Regular, Menthol, 


and Vantage 100s. 
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| . . . 
pacifist while in Korea, may even have 


| sought release as a conscientious objec- 
| tor (the Army does not publicly discuss 
| such matters). More portentously, Ber- 
| kowitz’s letters began to ramble inco- 
herently, use odd imagery—and he signed 
at least one letter “Master of Reality.” 
He apparently abandoned some of his 
religious fervor at this time, began swear- 
| ing, which was out of character for that 
period of his life, and became ever more 
| withdrawn and disagreeable. 
| Authorities are checking reports that 
he plunged heavily into drugs, including 
| LSD, while in Korea—which might have 
drastically altered his behavior. His few 
| former friends found him changed and 
difficult when he returned from the Army 
in 1974. He picked up various jobs, in- 
cluding serving as a private security guard 
before taking a civil service exam and 
landing his $256-a-week position sorting 
mail by machine. He worked 4 p.m. to 
midnight, which gave him ample time 
after hours to search for young women 
whom he could gun down in the dark 
with minimal risk of being caught. 


fler his prowling, he would return to 

his $238.50-a-month studio apart- 
ment, which overlooked the Hudson Riv- 
er from the seventh floor of a trim build- 

| ing occupied mainly by Hispanics and 
blacks. But Berkowitz’s apartment was a 
mess, furnished with little more than a low 
mattress. The windows were covered by 
sheets to keep neighbors from seeing in. 
Pornographic magazines were strewn 
near the bed, One large hole had been 
knocked in a wall, with an arrow pointing 
to itand a puzzling hand-printed message: 
“Hi. My name is Mr. Williams, and I live 
in this hole.” Also on the wall was anoth- 
er irrational declaration: “I have several 
children who I'm turning into killers. 
Wait til they grow up.” 

More often, Berkowitz couched his 
strange ideas in vivid verbiage. Said part 
of a note found in his car: “And huge 

| drops of lead/ Poured down upon her 
head/ Until she was dead. Yet the cats 
still come out at night to mate, and 











| Berkowitz (above, center) in third grade and (below) in M-16 rifle class at Fort Dix, NJ. 
| An unremarkable personality turned ominously different during service in Korea. 





the sparrows still sing in the morning.” 

From a letter sent to Columnist Bres- 
lin: “I am a spirit roaming the night. 
Thirsty, hungry, seldom stopping to rest, 
anxious to please Sam. I love my work.” 

The torments within Berkowitz, a 
man who sometimes greeted people in his 
apartment building with a friendly smile 
and even gave a newspaper delivery boy a 
$30 tip one Christmas, also surfaced in 
anonymous crank letters to neighbors 
—notes that helped lead to his capture. 
Two were to Sam Carr, the fatherly figure 
Berkowitz was to fancy as a source of the 
commands to kill. Carr, 64, a frail, grizzled 
man who operates a telephone answering 
service from his home and maintains an 
astonishing arsenal of guns (he said he has 
a .22 automatic, .32 revolver, .38 revolver, 
.30-06 rifle, .410 shotgun and .357 mag- 
num), suspected that Berkowitz sent the 
anonymous threatening letters that com- 
plained about the howling of Carr's black 
Labrador retriever Harvey. 

The first letter declared that “our lives 
have been torn apart because of this dog.” 
The second said that “my life is destroyed 





now. I have nothing to lose anymore. I 
can see that there shall be no peace in 
my life or my family’s life until I end 
yours. You wicked, evil man—child of the 
devil—I curse you and your family for- 
ever.” Carr claimed that Berkowitz later 
shot Harvey in the leg with a .44-cal. gun. 

The other recipient of hate mail was 
Craig Glassman, 29, a male nurse and 
part-time corporal in the Westchester 
County sheriffs emergency force. He 
lived directly under Berkowitz’s apart- 
ment and got four letters. They accused 
Glassman of being a “demon” and a 
“wicked person,” who (like “Sam") was 
forcing the writer to kill. Said one letter: 
“My master Craig, You will be punished. 
Craig, how dare you force me into the 
night to do your bidding. I promise you, 
Craig, the world shall spit on you and 
your mother ... Sure, I am the killer, but 
Craig, the killings are at your command.” 
On the same day that he received two of 
the letters (Aug. 6), Glassman was star- 
tled to find a fire burning outside his 
apartment door. When firemen put it out, 
they found .22-cal. shells in the ashes. 

The fire brought Yonkers police to in- 
terview Glassman, who told them about 
the hate letters. Yonkers detectives quick- 
ly linked those letters to the similar ones 
Carr had reported receiving—and they 
informed Glassman that Berkowitz was 
the probable letter writer. At that time 
Yonkers police knew what type of car 
Berkowitz was driving and its license 
number, and they began to suspect that 
Berkowitz might be Son of Sam. It was 
three days later that the New York po- 
lice task force hunting the killer learned 
Yonkers authorities were pursuing Ber- 
kowitz as a potentially dangerous neigh- 
borhood crank. 


hat knowledge apparently followed 

the tip that broke the case. It came 
from Cacilia Davis, 49, a terrified wom- 
an who told a belated story to New York 
police. Davis, who lives near the Graves- 
end Bay site where Stacy Moskowitz was 
killed, said she was walking her dog Snow- 
ball near her apartment at 2:30 a.m. on 
the night of the murder. A young man 
“who walked strange, like a cat” ap- 
proached her on the sidewalk, looked di- 
rectly into her face, then passed. She said 
he held his right arm down stiffly, as 
though he were carrying something part- 
ly up his sleeve. Five minutes later she 
heard shots and the wail of a car horn. 
Next day, learning of the double shoot- 
ing, she was certain the passing stranger 
had been the killer. When detectives ques- 
tioned her, she recalled another vital de- 
tail: she had seen a cop tagging a cream- 
colored car parked illegally near a fire 
hydrant one block from the murder site. 

Incredibly, Berkowitz, who had so 
cleverly eluded police for so long, had used 
his own properly registered 1970 Ford 
Galaxie sedan as his getaway car for each 
attack, not bothering even to acquire sto- 





len license plates. When New York po- | 
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lice checked parking tickets for the mur- 
der night in the Gravesend neighborhood. 
they found one issued to Berkowitz; it led 
to his Yonkers address. They wondered: 


What was a Yonkers resident doing 25 | 


miles away in Brooklyn at 2:30 a.m.? 
With that. New York detectives went 
| to Berkowitz’s apartment house, and they 
| found his car parked handily in front 
Peering inside, they spied a rifle butt pro- 
truding from an Army duffel bag in the 
back seat and a note on the front seat. It 
bore the highly distinctive hand printing 
of the .44-cal. killer's letters to police and 
Breslin. A dozen officers staked out the 
car and the building, while a search war- 
rant was sought 
At 10:30 p.m. Berkowitz walked calm- 
ly out of the building, got into his car and 
Started the engine. A couple of officers 
ran out of the darkness, their guns drawn 
They ordered Berkowitz to turn off the ig- 
nition, get out of the car and place his 
hands on top of it. Having followed the 
mountains of clippings about Son of Sam 
closely—a scrapbook of them was found 
in his apartment—Berkowitz recognized 
the arresting officers’ leader, Deputy In- 


Nathan Berkowitz 


spector Timothy Dowd. “Inspector, you 
finally got me.” he said quietly to Dowd 
“IT guess this is the end of the trail.” 

When he was seized, Berkowitz was 
carrying a manila envelope; in it was the 
44-cal. pistol that had been used in all of 
the Son of Sam murders. He also had a 
semiautomatic rifle, simulated to look like 
a submachine gun, in the car 

Telling his story later to police, Ber- 
kowitz destroyed some misconceptions 
that had been spread, sometimes by au- 
thorities, more often by frenzied New 
York tabloids. No, he did not always 
fire his jolting .44 Bulldog revolver with 
two hands from a crouch. “The first three 
times I shot with one hand.” No, he 
was not a skilled marksman. “I was 
lousy.” No, he did not always keep one 
of the five bullets in his revolver in re- 
serve in case he faced capture. He twice 
emptied the gun in his attacks. No, he 
did not look only for dark-haired girls, 
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“We too are victims of this tragedy.” 


haunt discothéques for victims or care- 
fully case a site before striking. His hunt 
was random. “When I got a calling,” he 
said, “I went looking for a spot.” 

He often cruised various neighbor- 
hoods in his car after such a “calling,” 
looking for some “sign” that the timing 
was right. Even such a chance event as 
the appearance of a convenient parking 
space was such a sign to Berkowitz. He 
did choose victims whom he considered 
“pretty,” claiming he favored the Queens 
borough for a time because “Queens girls 
are prettier.” He did not walk casually 
away from the murder sites and slip into 
the dark. “I ran like hell.” He revisited 
at least two of the scenes of his crimes 
and tried to find the grave of his first vic- 
tim, Donna Lauria, 18, whom he had not 
known but for whom he seemed to de- 
velop a posthumous affection 

As the details of his crimes spilled out 
in Berkowitz’s own words, police officials 
ordered cops to stop talking to reporters 
about their overwhelming evidence 
against him. Incredibly, one of his own de- 
fense lawyers, Philip Peltz, was accused 
of trying to sell taped interviews with Ber- 
kowitz and book rights to the New York 
Daily News and the New York Post for 
up to $100,000. Both newspapers prompt- 
ly rejected the offer 

Clearly, this was one crime in which 
there could be no doubt that the right man 
had been caught. Police had not released 
Berkowitz’s first note to them precisely so 
they could confront any suspect with 
something only he could answer. How had 
he signed that note? “The monster,” he 
correctly replied. Partial fingerprints tak- 
en from the killer's notes to the police and 





Breslin matched those of Berkowitz. Bal- 
listics tests showed that the .44-cal. revolv- 
er seized from Berkowitz had fired the 
shots that killed Stacy Moskowitz. The 
only legal defense against a murder con- 
viction seemed to be a plea of insanity 
The manhunt over, police felt pride 
tinged with a few regrets, at this handling 
of one of their toughest challenges. Once 
again they had discovered that terrified 
witnesses rarely provide reliable descrip- 
tions. The series of sketches drawn by po- 
lice artists from such fragmentary impres- 
sions turned out to be off the mark 
| —actually hindering police work by 
inviting people to name suspects bearing 
| likenesses to the errant drawings. but not 
to the murderer 


he work of criminal psychologists in 
providing police with personality 
profiles of the likely killer was more ac- 
curate and perhaps did help narrow the 
search. Such a profile issued by police last 
May described the killer as “neurotic. 
schizophrenic and paranoid, with reli- 
gious aspects to his thinking process, as 
well as hints of demonic possession and 
compulsion. He is probably shy and odd. 
a loner inept at establishing personal re- 
lationships, especially with women.” Psy- 
chologists say Berkowitz is a psychopath, 
and all evidence points to his lonely na- 
ture and inability to relate normally to 
women 
It is quite likely that police grabbed 
| Son of Sam just before he could claim even 
| more victims in even more spectacular 
crimes. David Berkowitz told them why 
he had placed that semiautomatic rifle in 
his car on the night he was captured. He 
said he planned to drive out to the fash- 
ionable Hampton resort communities on 
Long Island and blast away at the crowd 
in a discotheque or nightclub. He was 





ready, he said with a smile. “to go down 
in a blaze of glory.” s 


Tipster Cacilia Davis 
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Elusive Camelot 


| Geneva recedes, and a U.S.-Israeli showdown looms 





Begin and Vance in conversation during dinner in Jerusalem 
Instead of progress, a harangue about “demented genocidists.” 


he Geneva Conference on Mid- 
dle East peace, which was re- 
cessed in 1974, has since assumed 
the mystique of some diplomatic 
Camelot: in Geneva, some day, somehow, 
Israelis and Arabs will shake hands, sit 
down together and hammer out a per- 


manent agreement ending 29 years of 


constant tension and frequent all-out war 
That vision had taken hold in many cap- 
itals, notably Washington. But last week, 
as Secretary of State Cyrus Vance con- 
cluded his eleven-day swing through six 
Middle East states,* a Geneva Conference 
was clearly impossible by October, high- 
ly unlikely any time in 1977, and in gen- 
eral seemed more remote than ever 


*Touching down in five countries on three con- 
tinents—Israel, Jordan, Syria, Egypt and Great Brit- 
ain—in a single day for summary conversations on 
his homeward Ieg, Vance eclipsed Henry Kissin- 
ger’s previous shuttle record of three countries in 
one day 


28 


Even Vance, who all along has been 
much less optimistic than his boss, seemed 
disappointed by the problems the U.S 
faced in even getting the sides together 
on how to negotiate. Said he bluntly 
“There are wide gaps.” Among the 
widest 


Territory The Israelis told the Secretary 
of State that they were prepared to with- 
draw toward their 1967 borders on the 
Golan Heights and in the Sinai. That was 
nothing new. But what of the all-impor- 
tant West Bank of the Jordan River, on 
which the Arabs (and Washington) want 
a home for the Palestinians? Israel's hard 
lining Premier Menachem Begin not only 
continued to insist that Israel must keep 
the West Bank but went even further than 
that: he announced a tough additional 
condition against “foreign rule” there. By 
that he meant that Jerusalem would not 
even go along with creation of a West 


Bank Palestinian enclave under Jordani- 
an sovereignty—a formula that Begin’s 
Labor predecessors had been prepared to 
accept 
Procedure The sides remain deeply split 
| on the mechanics of Geneva. Begin de- 
| mands face-to-face Arab-Israeli talks 
without any preliminary negotiations 
The Arabs want ample advance negoti- 
ations, with the US. acting in an honest 
broker role to iron out the tough issues 
ahead of time and thus avoid a calam- 
itous breakdown. Vance largely agrees 
Said he last week: “I myself believe the 
more that can be resolved [before Gene- 
va], the better we will be.’ 





Palestinians On this “mother issue,” as 
Syria's President Hafez Assad calls it 
the two sides seemed wider apart than 
ever. The Arabs insist on Palestinian rep- 
resentation in Geneva. But Begin last 
week reiterated Israel's refusal to deal 
with the Palestine Liberation Organiza 
tion, which he called a group of “de- 
mented genocidists.” 

It is the Palestinian issue that shows 
most clearly how the Carter Administra- 
tion is Moving more toward Arab than Is- 
raeli views, increasing the likelihood of a 
US.-Israeli clash despite the artificial jo- 
viality surrounding Begin’s recent U.S 
visit. The U.S. now accepts the Arab ar- 
gument—with softer qualifications than 
before—that Palestinians should be in- 
cluded in negotiations. Moreover, Wash- 
ington is searching for some way to open 
a dialogue between the U.S. and Yasser 
Arafat's P.L.O.—if the Palestinians are 
willing to accept the terms of an Amer- 
ican push for peace 

The Israelis are nervous about this 
In the course of two days of discussions 
with Vance in Jerusalem, Begin repeat- 
edly took up the Palestinian issue, which 
seemed to bring out all his emotional 
righteousness. At one meeting he ha- 
rangued Vance with passages from the 
P.L.O.’s 1968 charter, which declares the 
Balfour Declaration and the partitioning 
of Palestine to be “null and void.” “Imag- 
ine,” remarked Begin sarcastically, “the 
State of Israel is deemed null and void.” 

Ata dinner in the Secretary’s honor, 
in a 22-minute toast, Begin drew a par- 
allel between the P.L.O. and the Nazis, 
and described the P.L.O. philosophy as 
“an Arabic Mein Kampf (which was] a 
danger to all free nations.” Vance, in a 
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brief. measured non-response, acknowl- 
edged that Washington was taking “a 
more active approach than you would pre- 
fer” in attempting to steer the two sides 
into negotiations. Vance urged his hosts 
to take a chance for peace and to accept 
“the risks of a course which can bring 
greater rewards, but which also leads 
down paths that are unfamiliar.” 

The Carter Administration’s warm- 
ing toward the Palestinians startled the Is- 
raelis. In a sense, that was repayment 
—intentional or not—for Begin’s surprise 
move after his talks with Carter last 
month, when the Israeli Premier legal- 
ized three more Israeli settlements on the 
West Bank almost as soon as he got back 
to Jerusalem 
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The US. is committed not to deal 
with the P.L.O. until the P.L.O. recog- 
nizes Israel's right to exist. That U.S. com- 
mitment was made in secret by Kissin- 
ger in September 1975 as part of the 
agreement that produced the second Si- 
nai disengagement 

But Jimmy Carter, since his call in 
Clinton, Mass., last March for a Pales- 
tinian homeland, has been overriding that 
commitment with subtle but unmistak- 
able overtures to the Palestinians. Re- 
sponding to the President's initiative, 
Saudi Arabia’s Crown Prince Fahd re- 
cently got Arafat to send Carter a mes- 
sage pledging Palestinian moderation; 
Fahd himself delivered it during his 
White House visit in May. Carter has con- 








| tinued the indirect dialogue: in an inter- 


view with TIME earlier this month, he re- 
iterated his position urging the P.L.O. to 
accept the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil Resolution 242. which calls for rec- 
ognition of Israel’s existence in exchange 
for the return of Arab territory 

Vance was advised first by Egyptian 
Foreign Minister Ismail Fahmy and then 
by Saudi Foreign Minister Prince Saud 
al Faisal that Arafat, who had been shut- 
tling between Arab states almost as rap- 
idly as Vance himself, was “tinkering” 
with changes in the longstanding P.L.O 
stand against Israel. Vance flashed the 
news to Plains in a midnight cable, and 
Carter again urged Palestinians to agree 


| to Resolution 242, in order to make 











Israel’s Secret War 


ust before Cyrus Vance arrived in Jerusalem last week, Is- 

rael’s Premier Menachem Begin caused a stir with a pub- 
lic admission: Israeli artillery regularly fires into south Leb- 
anon to shoo away Palestinian guerrillas from Lebanese 
Christian enclaves in the border area. In fact, during a recent 
seven-day period, Israeli batteries—sometimes directed by 
observers in spotter planes—fired 16 times at Palestinian 
forces near the seven Christian villages in the border area: 
during the same week, the Israelis manned two observation 
posts in Lebanese territory and sent in seven patrols—one of 
which got into a firefight with Palestinian commandos. 

TIME has learned that Israel's involvement in the long 
struggle in Lebanon 
was far more extensive 
than was previously 
known. In fact, former 
Israeli officials now 
disclose that Israel's 
assistance to Leba- 
non’s embattled Chris- 
tians during the long 
civil war amounted to 
$30 million to $35 mil- 
lion in direct aid, and 
perhaps as much as 
$100 million all told, 
including the cost of a 
naval blockade and air 
patrols along the Leb- 
anese coast. 





The longstanding A. ee, ri 
equilibrium in Leba- 3 eae eae = 
non had been upset by _ Christians from southern Lebanon 





crossing Israeli border to get jobs 


Leader Pierre Gemayel—both boats guided and guarded by 
Israeli frogmen. Though the two Lebanese Christians, lead- 
ers of competing factions, refused to meet with each other. 
they both appealed to Rabin for direct Israeli intervention 
in the civil war then raging in Lebanon. 

The Israelis refused to become directly involved, fear- 
ing that it could lead to another all-out Middle East war, 
But they began to aid the Christians as well as various con- 
servative Muslim groups that were fighting the left-wing par- 
ties and the Palestinians, Publicly, Jerusalem made a big 
show of the food and medical aid—and even jobs—it began 
offering Christians from south Lebanon. “This became the 
‘shop window’ of our aid to the Christians,” a former Israeli 
Cabinet minister told Halevy. “But our main interest was 
the Beirut-Jounieh area and the mountains of Lebanon— 
the Christian fortress.” 

The Israelis pro- 
vided 12,000 rifles, 
5,000 machine guns, 
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items, from APCs to 
uniforms. Israeli offi- 
cers moved into Chris- 
tian communities, and 
some 1,500 of the Leb- 
anese volunteers were 
trained at army bases 
in Israel. Top Israeli 
and Lebanese officials 
held several additional 
meetings. With Israeli 
help, the former min- 
ister told Halevy, “the 
Christians managed to 
stop the Palestinian of- 
fensive, and even start- 





the war, which pitted 
the left-wing Muslim 
groups and the well-armed Palestinians against Lebanese 
Christians and moderate Muslims. The Israelis were 
alarmed at the prospect of a leftist victory; so were the Syr- 
ians, who were apprehensive over the idea of a war pitting 
Arab against Arab on their border. 

In the meantime, reports TIME Jerusalem Correspon- 
dent David Halevy, the secret Israeli operation began in 
May 1976 when three Israeli missile boats sailed from Hai- 
fa to Jounieh Bay, near the Christian “capital” north of Bei- 
rut. Aboard one boat was Yitzhak Rabin, then the Israeli 
Premier, and his Defense Minister, Shimon Peres. Soon the 
Israelis were joined by two boats from the mainland, one car- 
rying Camille Chamoun, then a Lebanese Cabinet minis- 
ter, the other carrying Lebanese Christian Phalangist Party 


But behind the “shop window,” heavy military involvement. 


ed an offensive of their 
own. They became full 
partners to any deal the Syrians imposed on Lebanon.” 

When Syrian peacemaking troops finally penetrated to 
the region north of Beirut last December, the Israelis sus- 
pended their operations in the Jounieh area, but they have 
continued to aid the Christians in the south. The Israelis 
are convinced that their efforts had a decisive effect on the 
outcome of the war. Says the former minister: “Our aid pre- 
vented a Christian genocide and forced the left-wingers and 
the Palestinians to sign the cease-fire agreement.” It also 
showed, he adds, that “the Christians can always turn to Is- 
rael to back them up.” It goes without saying, of course, 
that the intervention—which Israelis describe as just an ef- 
fort to aid another embattled minority like themselves—also 
helped to weaken their enemies, the Palestinians 
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possible “discussions” with the U.S. and 
participate in a Geneva Conference 

Arafat and the Palestinians will con- 
sider the matter at a Central Council 
meeting of the 55 key leaders of the Pal- 
estine National Assembly, in Damascus 
So far the Palestinians have demanded 
that Resolution 242, which refers to them 
only as unspecified “refugees,” be rewrit- | 
ten to describe them as Palestinian na- 
tionals. Carter insists that they accept the 
resolution as it now stands, although he al- | 
ready assumes that they have more than 
refugee status. 

That means a hard decision for Ara- 
fat: recognition of Israel is the strongest 
diplomatic card he has to play and un- | 
doubtedly he would like to get plenty from 
Israel for spending it. But if the Pales- 
tinians do finally accept Israel after all 
these years, the decision will make an 
American-Israeli collision inevitable. Be- 
gin seems convinced that the US. will 
not have to pressure Israel. Carter no 
longer agrees on this point, and has be- | 
gun to leave open the possibility of ap- 
plying pressure. 

Some old Middle East realities have 
been changed. The three famous noes 
adopted by Arab heads of state ten years 
ago in Khartoum—no direct negotiation 
with Israel, no recognition, no peace trea- 
ty—have been quietly set aside. But they 
have been replaced by three Begin noes 

—no negotiation involving the P.L.O., no 
return to Israel's pre-1967 borders, and 
no foreign sovereignty over the West 
Bank. 

At the moment, the Arabs are won- 
dering whether Begin’s noes are final, or 
just initial bargaining positions. TIME 
Correspondent Christopher Ogden, trav- 
eling with Vance, was told by a senior 
Saudi diplomat that “if Israel's attitude is 
to procrastinate, delay and then reach a 
settlement, that is one thing. But if they in- 
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Facing Israeli Foreign Minister Moshe Dayan across conference table in Jerusalem 


The World 








Vance with Saudi Prince Saud 
Hints of P.L.O. “tinkering.” 





tend to delay so as not to have a settle- 
ment, that’s quite another.” 

In sum, what has Vance’s trip accom- 
plished? The only specific achievement 
was to get the parties to keep talking in 
New York next month at the U.N., but 
then the foreign ministers all show up 
there every year anyway. There are even 
some mutterings (former Israeli Foreign 
Minister Abba Eban was among the mut- 
terers during a U.S. visit last week) that, 
with Geneva increasingly unlikely, some 
form of Henry Kissinger’s “step by step” 
diplomacy, much derided by the Carter 
Administration, might become necessary 
once again: partial, modest agreements 
rather than the rush to Camelot s 





Assurances of flexibility on the Golan and in Sinai—but not on the West Bank. 









LATIN AMERICA 


Spreading the 
Carter Gospel 
From Jimmy, with abrazos 


ot since John F. Kennedy launched 

the Alliance for Progress in 1961 had 
Latin Americans seen anything quite like 
the attention they were getting from 
Washington last week. Even as represen- 
tatives of the U.S. and Panama were strik- 
ing an agreement for a new Canal treaty 
(see THE NATION), the Carter Adminis- 
tration was busy trying to patch up frayed 
relations and win new friends elsewhere 
south of the border 

Five high-level emissaries were out 
spreading the gospel of good will. Unit- 
ed Nations Ambassador Andrew Young 
toured seven island countries in the Car- 
ibbean, as well as Mexico, Costa Rica 
and Venezuela, on a twelve-day mission 
designed to signal increased U.S. con- 
cern for the long-neglected area. At the 
same time, Assistant Secretary of State 
Terence Todman and Patricia Derian, 
State’s Coordinator for Human Rights, 


| set out on separate South American mis- 


sions, while State Department Counselor 
Matthew Nimetz went to Mexico City 
Meanwhile, Senator Frank Church, rank- 
ing member of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, accepted a longstand- 
ing invitation from Premier Fidel Castro 
to visit Cuba 

The diplomatic blitz reflected Presi- 
dent Carter's determination to revamp 
the American posture in a region that has 
long been a backwater of U.S. foreign pol- 
icy. The three main target areas: 


The Caribbean basin Mostly poor, politi- 
cally volatile, dominated by a number of 
left-leaning politicians, the island nations 
comprise a modest bloc of about a dozen 
U.N. votes. Carter aims to increase eco- 
nomic assistance to the Caribbean area 
(current aid total: $65 million a year) 


Mexico and the problem of illegal aliens 
Carter has recommended a full amnesty 
for aliens who have been in the U.S. for 
at least seven years. Mexico welcomes 


| that proposal but also wants better trade 


terms with the U'S. in order to help its 
economy and its severe unemployment 
problem 


South America’s right-wing military regimes 
Carter's early forcefulness on the human 
rights issue drove six Latin countries 
—Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, El Salva- 
dor, Guatemala and Brazil—to reject U.S 
military assistance rather than agree to 
prepare “report cards” for Washington on 
human rights. The Administration hopes 
to keep relations from deteriorating fur- 
ther—without, however, backing off on 
human rights entirely. Thus Todman was 


to shore up relations with the continent's 
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It's equipped with uncommon con- 
veniences, too. An electrically-powered 
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AM/FM radio and stereo tape system. 
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much more. Owning an Eldndan Il is like 
having a luxury condominium in California, 
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right-wing military regimes, while Derian 
would press Carter's human rights cam- 
paign with civic leaders and government 
Officials. In what was seen as an impor- 
tant move to improve relations with 
Washington, Chile’s President Augusto 
Pinochet announced late last week that 
he was disbanding the country’s notori- 
ous secret police agency, DINA. The ac- 
tion came shortly after Todman arrived 

Young's mission carried a heavy load 
of political evangelism for the new Ad- 
ministration—and he in turn was greeted 
like an old friend with warm abrazos. Re- 
ported TIME Correspondent Curtis Pren- 
dergast, who accompanied Young on part 
of his tour: “Carter could not have picked 
a more effective emissary for the diplo- 
matic tone-setting job than Young. He 
functioned as considerably more than a 
U.N. ambassador, traveling Virtually as 
an alternate Secretary of State with a ret- 
inue of specialists on the region from ap- 
propriate agencies, as well as the U.N 
mission. No small part of his effectiveness 
is his own record in the civil rights and 
anti-Viet Nam War movements. Wheth- 
er arguing the merits of nonviolent solu- 
tions in southern Africa or assuring his lis- 
teners that Carter's concern for human 
rights is for real, Young is able to draw on 
that background to speak persuasively 
and authoritatively.” 


ri ¢ talked with virtually everybody 
—students, legislators, opposition 
leaders, government officials- -Stressing 
over and over that “a coalition of good 
will” has come to power in Washington. 
In Mexico, he told an airport gathering 
that U.S. officials would be “coming down 
and doing more listening” than in the 
past. The response was overwhelmingly 
enthusiastic. As Jamaica’s Governor- 
General Florizel Glasspole told Young 
“With Africa, you’ve scored many a 
bull’s-eye. It’s given the U.S. a new look 
in the eyes of the world.” 

Al a meeting in Kingston, Jamaica 
with a group of Peace Corps workers, re- 
ported Prendergast, “young men and 
women swarmed around Young as if he 
were a new Bobby Kennedy.” Sounding 
one of his favorite themes, he urged his au- 
diences to work for nonviolent solutions to 
racial problems: “Our African policy has 
grown out of sensitivity to the problems of 
blacks in the U.S. Blacks and whites in 
the South used to fight each other and both 
stayed poor. When we stopped, we gota 
Southern white President and a black 
ambassador.” 

Young said his mission was to “put to- 


gether a comprehensive approach” to 


Caribbean policy and not to come on like 
a dollar-wielding “Big Daddy”. But in- 
creased aid will follow—especially for Ja- 
maica and Guyana. Relations with both 
countries have been strained in recent 
years, partly because of the leftist con- 
victions of Prime Minister Michael Man- 
ley of Jamaica and Prime Minister Forbes 
Burnham of Guyana, and partly because 








Senator Church (with interpreter) and Premier Castro in Havana 











As an inducement, a promise of. something important 


of the two leaders’ independent stance in 
pursuing good relations with Cuba. As 
Young assured a Guyanese audience. 
“past difficulties” would not stand in the 
way of “common agreement.” 

The Church mission to Cuba was also 
something of a milestone: the Senator 
landed in the first U.S. Government plane 
to touch down in Cuba in 16 years. “At 
least,” as Castro joked at the welcoming 
ceremony, “it is the first time one has 
come here legally.” 

Next month the U.S. and Cuba, which 
broke diplomatic relations in 1961, will es- 
tablish “interest sections” in each other's 
capitals—a step toward eventual restora- 
tion of diplomatic and trade ties. In three 
days of talks. Church and Castro dis- 
cussed a wide range of issues -including 
Castro's desire to get the U.S. trade em- 
bargo lifted—on which the Senator is ex- 


| pected to report back to Carter, Castro 


had promised he had something impor- 
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tant to offer Church—and so he did 
Eighty-four American citizens and their 
families will be permitted to leave Cuba 
(the Americans had previously been free 
to go but not their Cuban wives and chil- 
dren). Castro also released the crews of 
two Miami-based boats (including the 
nephew of Bebe Rebozo, friend of former 
President Nixon’s) that had been seized 


| in Cuban waters with cargoes of mari- 


Juana, and promised to review the cases 
of seven Americans being held as polit- 
ical prisoners 

Back home, Church described the ges- 
ture as a “very important breakthrough,” 
and said he was certain the White House 
would find a way to respond. Castro. he 
added, was a man of “dignity” with “a 
greal sense of justice. I wouldn't pretend 
the same kind of freedom that is so dear 
to me here exists in Cuba. But Castro 
seemed to meet with the affection of the 
Cuban people wherever he went.” g 


U.N. Ambassador Andrew Young and Jamaican Prime Minister Michael Manley in Kingston 





The message: past difficulties would not stand in the way of common agreement 
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AFRICA 


Shifting Sands on the Horn 





Guns and geopolitics in the desert 


T= flag of the Somali Democratic Re- 
public—at the Horn of Africa— 
proudly bears a five-pointed star: one 
point for each of the five regions in which 
the predominantly nomadic Somalis live 
The problem is that only two of these five 
regions are inside the borders of the re- 
public. The other three belong to Soma- 
lia’s neighbors—Ethiopia, Kenya and the 
newly independent state of Djibouti—and 
Somalia has designs on all of them. Last 
week, afler 16 years of sporadic fighting, 
it looked as if the Somalis might be on 
the verge of winning their third star, the 
Ogaden region of Ethiopia 

Though no Western correspondents 
were allowed to observe the desert com- 
bat at first hand, Somalia's Radio 
Mogadishu reported that guerrillas of an 
organization known as the Western So- 
mali Liberation Front had captured as 


much as 90% of the Ogaden—all, in fact. | 


except the Ethiopian strongholds of Dire 
Dawa, Harar and Jijiga, where fighting 
was raging 

During their campaign, the Somalis 
said, the guerrillas had cut the rail line 
linking the Ethiopian capital of Addis 
Ababa with the Red Sea port of Djibouti 
and had killed or captured 23,000 Ethi- 


Ww Recent clashes 


fez] Soviet influence 





opian troops. The Somalis also accused 
the Ethiopians of burning villages and 
massacring hundreds of civilians during 
their retreat. By the end of August. vowed 
the Somali guerrillas. the entire region 
would be “liberated” and merged with the 
Somali Republic. 

A hollow boast, perhaps, but the fact 
is that the Ethiopian empire of the late 


Haile Selassie is today threatened with 


disintegration. Indeed, the two hottest 
wars going on anywhere in the world at 
present are both taking place within Ethi- 
opia. In the northern province of Eritrea, 
Addis Ababa’s Marxist military govern- 
ment of Colonel Mengistu Haile Mariam 
has lost everything but the provincial cap- 
ital of Asmara and the port cities of Mas- 
Sawa and Assab to the secessionist reb- 
els. If Ethiopia should be defeated in both 
of its desert wars, it would lose more than 
40% of its territory, 6 million of its 28 mil- 
lion people, and its access to the sea. 

In the 1930s and ‘40s, the sands of 
northeast Africa were a cockpit of con- 
flict between rival European colonial 
powers, chiefly Britain and Italy. Today, 
in both Eritrea and Ogaden. the central 
issue is the integrity of national bound- 
aries, v. self-determination by individual 
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provinces or tribal groups. The Ethiopians 
are resolved to retain the territory they ac- 


| gQuired during a century of expansion. The 


Eritreans, whose land was an Italian col- 
ony until 1941, are fighting for indepen- 
dence; the Somalis are pursuing their 
dream of uniting the various Somali 
homelands under one flag. But these con- 
flicts also have international significance. 
The Horn of Africa, lying beside the Red 
Sea, the Gulf of Aden and the oil routes 
between the Persian Gulf and Europe, is 
of enormous strategic importance to the 
superpowers. 


F about 15 years. the Soviet Union 
trained and armed the 22,000-man 


| Somali army and helped make it one of 


the best fighting forces in Africa: it also 
built a missile and naval base at the So- 
mali port of Berbera, which is strategi- 
cally located near the approaches to the 
Red Sea. But three years ago, following 
the overthrow of Haile Selassie, the So- 
viets began to concentrate on improving 
their relations with the new junta in Ethi- 
opia—and thus began to alienate the So- 
malis. The Cubans, who used to back the 
Eritreans, followed the Russians to Ad- 
dis Ababa, and today are helping to train 
Colonel Mengistu’s “peasant army.” 
During the same period, the U.S. has 
lost out in Ethiopia—the junta expelled 
the remaining American diplomats and 
military advisers last A pril—but has been 
working hard to improve its relations with 
Somalia. Along with France, the U'S. has 
been offering “defensive” arms to Soma- 
lia in an effort to wrest the Somalis from 
the Soviet grip. The French, for their part, 
are worried about both Somali and Ethi- 
opian designs on Djibouti, which gained | 
independence from France only two 
months ago. An irony of the current fight- 
ing in the Ogaden is that the Somalis are 
equipped with Soviet-made T-54 tanks 
and the Ethiopians with American-made 
M-60 tanks—yet the superpowers, in the 
years since they provided the armor, have 
changed sides. Actually, the Russians are 
sull supplying a trickle of aid to the So- 
malis, yet the alienation seems to be all 
but complete. A high-ranking Somali of- 
ficial told a Western journalist last week: 
“I am getting tired of all those press sto- 
ries saying we are a Soviet satellite. After 
all, we are showing the Russians the door. 
So what more proof do you want?” 
Similar shifts in alignments are tak- 
ing place to the north, west and east of 
the Horn, Egypt has thrown off its Soviet 
influence. So has the Sudan, which is cur- 
rently aiding the Eritrean secessionists in 
Ethiopia even though its Soviet-furnished 
army and air force are short of equip- 
ment; the Sudanese suffered considerable 
losses while putting down an attempted 
coup last year that allegedly was backed 
by Libya, the most steadfast of the re- 
maining Soviet clients in the region. 
Libya, of course, has just finished fight- 
ing a weekend war with Egypt, which ab- 





rogated its friendship treaty with Moscow 
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Basic Wiring 
free 15-day trial | 


Now you can keep your home in top shape yourself — 
without calling in the pros. You can handle repairs, carry 
out regular maintenance, add improvements that can 
significantly increase the value of your home. And you 
can do it confidently, wisely, economically and safely 
with the expertise of the HOME REPAIR AND IM- 
PROVEMENT series 

Once again, the Editors of TIME-LIFE BOOKS have 
gathered together a group of experts for a remarkable 
series Of how-to books: top consultants from the build- 
ing industry, home repair and improvement specialists 
including professional plumbers, electricians, masons, 
roofers. They have banded together with TIME-LIFE 
BOOKS’ writers, artists and researchers to produce this 
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valuable series of books designed to help you maintain 
and improve your home 

Why not send for Basic Wiring, your introductory 
volume to the series and see for yourself how easy it is 
to tackle jobs without professional help? It's yours, 
FREE, for 15 days 

You'll learn how to use the electrician’s elementary 
tool kit, you'll learn exactly what kind of wiring and 
other equipment is needed to install everything from 
ceiling boxes and wall outlets to outdoor floodlights and 
indoor fluorescent valance lighting. Once you understand 
the basic principles of your home's wiring system, you'll 
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Changeable weather is rough — on 
walks, driveways, patios, and foun 
dations. Learn how to repair cracks 
in concrete, repoint brickwork, even 
build your own patio from the start 
This volume is filled with explana- 
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you'll need, the necessary tools, 
and the step-by-step instructions for 
building your dream patio, barbe- 
cue, walls, walks and steps. 
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Discover how many plumbing jobs you can handle 
on your own! This practical volume explains how 
your plumbing system works and how easily you 
can solve common plumbing problems. Fix a leaky 
faucet cure condensation drips from water pipes 

track down and eliminate sources of water-pipe 
“bang” . . . make repairs on faucets, toilets, water 
heaters, softeners, drains and vents add an extra 
bathroom or shower install a “freezeproof” out- 
door faucet. You'll learn it all. 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS CDAXS7 
Time-Life Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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SEE INSIDE for full, exciting 
details of this 15-day free 
examination offer 


Packed to the rafters with essential know-how 


and ideas for remodelers! 


You'll be able to say, “I did it myself!" 
Yes, you can forget about the skyrocketing 
cost of most kinds of renovations. HOME 
REPAIR AND IMPROVEMENT will give you 
the grounding you need to tackle remod- 
eling projects from attic to basement. The 
know-how you need is all here, carefully 
explained, with all the guidelines you need 
to help you carry out major projects 


Basic Wiring...Space and Storage... 
Plumbing... Working With Wood... each 
volume builds up your knowledge 
Whether it’s an attic-remodeling job that 
adds an extra room for an expanding 
family...a handsomely paneled basement 

a refurbished bathroom free of old- 
fashioned fixtures...even a sweeping re- 
design of your kitchen...the books will 
give you the step-by-step directions and 
how-to illustrations you need to have to 
do it right 













Remodel an outmoded bathroom 
for more efficiency; break a large 
bathroom into two units for a 
growing family 


Whatever your dream kitchen, we'll 
help you bring it to reality, from 
planning to tinal coats of paint 
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free for 15-day trial 


Save hundreds — even thousands — 
of dollars on your home 


If you have to pay for even a 10-minute repair job on a 
faucet, an electric-light switch, or a section of cracked 
plaster wall or a concrete walk, it costs more than any- 
one really wants to spend these days. That's one reason 
why these penny-pinching books will go so far toward 
helping you stretch your home repair and mainte- 
nance dollar. 

When it comes to major renovations, you can save 
thousands of dollars on a single job 
you tackle yourself. We'll show you 
how to shave costs on smart pur- 
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do it yourself, the labor charges 
that are such a huge portion of any 
home repair or maintenance job 
simply disappear. 


Look at how much you can save 
on labor costs 


Replacea15-cent SAVE$ 15 . 


faucet washer 


Repair a water-dam- SAVE $400 
aged bedroom 
ceiling 


Install a simple SAVE S$ 50 
electrical outlet 


Reshingle the SAVE $300 
garage roof 

(Imagine how much you can save i 

by doing the roof of your house!) I 


Lay a new vinyl SAVE $200 
floor in the kitchen 


Build an 18’x 18° SAVE $580 
deck overlooking 
the back yard } 
(Figures are based on estimates in metro- ~ 
politan area. Labor and material costs vary 
by area; but you can always save when 
you do it yourself.) 
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only last year. Egypt has also warned Lib- 
ya to knock off its guerrilla activities 
against Chad, a former French territory 
adjacent to Libya and Sudan. Libya, in 
the meantime, is sending military aid to 
Ethiopia—the only Arab state to do so. 
All in all, the situation is so complex and 
unstable that it has become difficult to 
tell who is doing what to whom without 
a score card. Says a Western diplomat in 
Moscow: “The Horn of Africa is the new 
battlefield between the big powers—and 
the little ones as well,” 

The issue is who will be the domi- 
nant force in the region: the Soviet Union 
or the conservative Arab regimes led by 
Saudi Arabia. The Saudis are using their 
oil money to help Somalia, Sudan, Chad 
and the Eritrean secessionists. They take 


Siad Barre away from the Soviets. They 
have also won over the radical Marxist 
government of Southern Yemen with the 
promise of a million tons of crude oil and 
$300 million in economic aid. As the Arab 
News of Jeddah commented, “Saudi Ara- 
bia does not aspire to fight Communism 
throughout the world, but it is certainly in- 
terested in keeping the Russian bear away 
from the Red Sea and the Gulf.” Added 
the paper: “The smell of success is already 
in the air.” 

All of which has left Moscow on the 
Horn of a dilemma: how—and whether 
—to try to maintain its influence in both 
Ethiopia and Somalia. If it comes to a 
showdown, the Soviets are more likely to 
stick with Addis Ababa than with Mog- 
adishu, since Ethiopia, with a population 
of 28 million, is the second biggest coun- 
try in the region (after Egypt) and eight 
or nine times more populous than Soma- 
lia. But giving up on the Somalis would 
be more than just an embarrassment for 
the Soviets: they could lose their impor- 
tant foothold at the port of Berbera too. = 
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credit for having wooed Somali President | 





| NORTHERN IRELAND 


Royal Blitz in a Troubled Realm 


Elizabeth shows the flag in Ulster 











here were no casual “walkabouts,” as 

she calls them, and no rides in horse- 
drawn open coaches past cheering 
crowds. Indeed, the only touring she and 
her husband Prince Philip dared was a 
short ride aboard an army Land-Rover 
specially fitted with a cocoon of bullet- 
proof glass. Nonetheless, Britain’s Queen 
Elizabeth II had reason to be pleased with 
her two-day Silver Jubilee visit to North- 
ern Ireland. Racked by warfare between 
Protestants and Catholics for the past 
eight years, Ulster was girded for yet an- 
other round of violence, punctuated by 
what the militant Provisional wing of the 
Irish Republican Army had said would 
be a “Jubilee bomb blitz to remember.” 
Instead, a force of British soldiers, police 
regulars and reservists—beefed up to 
32,000 for the occasion—managed to pre- 
vent any major bloodshed and allowed the 
Queen to turn her first visit in eleven years 
into at least a show of sovereignty over 
the most troubled province of her realm. 

Before the royal yacht Britannia 
sailed through the morning mist of Bel- 
fast Lough, violence had already flared 
up. In Londonderry, the I.R.A. Provi- 
sionals claimed credit for a_ sniper’s 
wounding of two soldiers, while in an- 
other Provo attack, a Belfast police re- 
servist was shot in the leg and shoulder 
Later, tensions mounted dramatically 
when a teen-age Catholic boy was shot 
and killed by an army patrol after he twice 
refused an order to stop throwing gasoline 
bombs into a lumberyard. The LR.A. re- 
taliated by shooting down a soldier guard- 
ing a bomb-disposal unit. The bloodshed, 
said an IR.A. statement, was “the 


Elizabeth and Philip seni Land-Rover; R.A. youths stoning soldier in Belfast 





Signs that both sides were wearying of the bloodletting. 
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direct responsibility of Queen Elizabeth.” 

Hardly, but her timing might have 
been better. The day before her arrival 
marked the sixth anniversary of the start 
of internment, the unwise British deten- 
tion plan that summarily imprisoned 
2,000 suspected terrorists and thus served 
to heighten sectarian tensions in Ulster 
before the program was abandoned in 
1975. The day after Elizabeth’s departure 
was another big date in Ulster’s calendar 


of conflict: the anniversary of the closing | 


of Londonderry’s gates in 1689 to prevent 
the forces of James II, the Catholic King 
of England, from entering. It was rioting 
touched off by this anniversary in 1969 
that prompted the British to send in the 
army—which has been tied down in UI- 
ster ever since. But the Queen could not be 
blamed for the timing of the trip. The 
scheduling was set by then Prime Minis- 


| ter Harold Wilson and his Cabinet way 
| back in 1975 


i: any event, Elizabeth used her visit to 
note a different sort of anniversary. A 
year ago last week, Catholics Betty 
Williams and Mairead Corrigan founded 
the so-called Peace People’s Movement, 
which has attracted mass support from 
both Catholics and Protestants. The 
Queen pointedly invited the two women to 
a reception aboard the Britannia. Other 
royal events: a slow cruise on the floodlit 
yacht up the coast, which was crowded 
with onlookers, and an investiture cere- 
mony at Hillsborough Castle at which she 
bestowed honors on 18 of her subjects 

For her last stop, the Queen visited the 
New University of Ulster at Coleraine 
While I.R.A. bombs went off before and 
after Elizabeth's stay, a Provo threat to 
disrupt her time on campus proved to be a 
hoax. Elizabeth delivered a_ televised 
speech from the university, in which she 
urged Ulster’s warring tribes to stop fight- 
ing (“violence is senseless and wrong”) 
and to try to “work together in friendship 
and forgiveness.” 

While peace in the province is prob- 
ably still years away, there have been 
some indications that both sides may be 
getting weary of the endless conflict 
When Ulster’s militant Protestant leader, 
the Rev. Ian Paisley, called a general 
strike in Belfast last spring, it fell well 
short of disrupting the city’s economy as 
intended. Among the Catholic minority, 
most believe that the security forces are 
gradually gaining control of the extrem- 
ists. Most Catholics, moreover, now seem 
repelled by the Provisional I.R.A.’s cruel 
brand of hit-and-run, random terror. The 
latest example was a sniper attack that 
killed a British marine the day after the 
Queen departed. Ulster's fatality toll, af- 


I ter eight years of violence: 1,779. s 
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Economy & Business 


Lockheed'’s Great Dilemma 


Can a CPA. make that big bird fly? 


oy A. Anderson, a silver-haired 
accountant who will be elected 
chairman of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. next month, is taking charge 
of a company that has endured a succes- 
sion of crises termed by an internal man- 
agement study to be “unparalleled in the 
history of American business.” Lockheed 
in 1969 and °70 lost wads of money on 
fixed-price defense contracts. It was saved 
from bankruptcy in 1971 only by the Gov- 
ernment’s guarantee of a $250 million 
bank loan, and ever since has been in al- 
most continuous negotiation with its 
bankers to arrange credit. The company’s 
reputation was almost ruined by disclo- 
sure that up to $38 million in question- 
able foreign payments was made to spur 
sales of its aircraft; the scandal involved 
Prince Bernhard of The Netherlands and 
former Prime Minister Kakuei Tanaka of 
Japan, among others. To top it all, Lock- 
heed’s effort to re-establish itself as a prin- 
cipal supplier of commercial aircraft has 
been a disaster 
TriStar L-1011s have never recouped 
development costs, and the company is re- 
signed to writing off about $400 million of 
those costs over the next eight years; since 
the write-offs reduce profits. they have the 
effect of a guaranteed annual loss 
When Chairman Daniel Haughton 
and President A. Carl Kotchian were 
forced to resign last year at the height of 
the payments scandal, Lockheed seemed 
likely to stall like a disabled jet. That it 
did not is due largely to Robert Haack, 
former president of the New York Stock 





Exchange, who came in as interim chair- 
man. Though Haack describes Lockheed 
as “a colossus to try to get your arms 
around,” he helped to pare long-term 
bank debt from $595 million to $425 mil- 


lion. During his tenure, a special review | 
committee of outside directors drafted a | 


severe code of ethical conduct that bars 
any illegal or off-the-books payments 

In a year-long search, Haack and oth- 
er directors considered about 100 outsid- 
ers for the job of permanent chairman 
But they eventually concluded that to 
bring in someone new would set Lock- 
heed back while the outsider familiarized 
himself with the company. So the choice 


| fell on Anderson, who knows Lockheed 


thoroughly. After serving as a naval of- 
ficer during World War II and the Ko- 
rean conflict, he joined the company in 
1956 and worked his way up through sev- 
eral financial posts to vice chairman and 


| chief financial officer. In that job, he was 


aware of some jiggery-pokery in Lock- 
heed’s foreign sales. But the board’s spe- 
cial review committee found that he was 
“to a certain extent the victim of a plan 
by Haughton and Kotchian to keep him 
uninformed.” 

So now Anderson must try to lessen 
the TriStar drag that has left Lockheed 
trailing badly behind its chief competitors 
in the commercial aircraft market, Boe- 
ing and McDonnell Douglas. Last year 
all three had comparable sales: $3.2 bil- 
lion for Lockheed, $3.5 billion for Mc- 
Donnell Douglas and $3.9 billion for Boe- 
ing. But while McDonnell Douglas earned 
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a profit of $109 million and Boeing $103 
million, Lockheed netted only $39 mil- 
lion. Reason: an operating loss of $125 
million on the airbus. The news this year 
is no better. In the first six months, Lock- 
heed’s profits rose to $25.5 million, from 
$22.2 million a year earlier, but they 
would have been three times as large with- 
out a $52.7 million TriStar write-off. 
Lockheed’s share of the commercial jet 
aircraft market is a puny 2.7%, compared 
with McDonnell Douglas’ 28% and a fat 
52% for Boeing 

Nonetheless, Anderson is adamant 
that Lockheed will continue to manufac- 
ture the TriStar. He has high hopes for 
the long-range version of the plane (Brit- 
ish Airways has ordered six) and has set 
up a new financial affiliate that will ar- 
range favorable terms for prospective buy- 
ers. The inability to do that while Lock- 
heed’s own finances were in a mess is a 
major reason why TriStar sales have nev- 
er matched the company’s predictions. 
Anderson's most immediate problem is to 
arrange short-term loans to replace an es- 
timated $80 million of the Government- 
guaranteed loan 


nderson further has the luck to take 

over al a time when the always cy- 

clical civilian aircraft industry 

seems to be starting on an up- 

swing. Although McDonnell Douglas’ de- 
liveries of DC-9s and DC-10s will drop 
from 65 in 1976 to 37 this year, the com- 
pany has already booked orders for 54 
planes to be finished in 1978. Executives 


anti-submarine warfare aircraft assembly plant in Burbank, Calif. 
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The natural cigarette 
| is here! 
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A, ‘i Taste your first low tar cigarette 
fey: ff ° e fe e 
_jZ& with nothing artificial added. 


© ‘Your cigarette enhances its flavor Of course Real’s menthol is fresh, 

artificially. All major brands do. natural. Not synthetic. 

New Real does not. It doesn’t need to. You get a rich, satisfying smoke. 
We’ ve discovered the way to keep Taste you can feel. Full, natural taste: 

natural taste in, artificial out. So taste your first low tar natural 

All the taste and flavor in Realis natural. cigarette. Taste Real...smoke natural. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 














When you switch 
from aerosol to pump, 
Armco steel helps 
keep you spraying. 


For environmental reasons, you may be 
switching to pump-type dispensers. Armco 
developed a special stainless steel that’s 
ideal for key parts of these cosmetic and 
household sprayers. It can help them keep 
spraying cleanly and efficiently day after 
day. Parts made from this steel are already 
proving themselves in use. 


Armco doesn’t make consumer products. 


But results of Armco materials research 
add quality and benefit to thousands of 
products that consumers use every day. 
Finding better answers through research 
has been our goal since we began. 





Reinvested profits 

made these tiny parts possible 
Armco’s profits reinvested in 
research facilities have made 

it possible to develop special 
materials that serve in a myriad 
of products. Giving more value 
to small items like this or to 
larger ones—from appliances, 
autos and farm equipment to 
buildings and ships. All started 
as ideas, but became realities. 
That’s what profit does. 

If you'd like to know more 
about the Armco steel in 
springs and balls for pump- 
type dispensers, write Armco 
Steel Corporation, Dept. 87, 
General Offices, Middletown, 
Ohio 45043. 
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Pick up a copy of PEOPLE—any here in the pages of PEOPLE 
day, any week—and watch a lot Magazine, the picture-packed 


of people being all too human. Listen to weekly from Time Incorporated that's all 
them talk about themselves—and, some- about everyone. It's the who's-who, what's- 
times, about everyone else. Find out what what, what's-going-on-here magazine 
they're into, onto, up to. Learn what that'll put a spring in your conver- 
theyre proud of, pleased with, sation every time. The photos are 
angry about, happy over. Meet alive—and the writing’s just as 
the tycoons, wheeler dealers, big lively. You run into everyone. So 
names in every field from show sidle over to where you buy 
biz to monkey biz and back. magazines. Pick up the one that's 
Meet ordinary people doing all about people. From cover to 
extraordinary things. They're all cover, every week... PEOPLE. 
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and industry analysts expect the upturn 
to continue. Some airlines have more 


ing and earnings are improv ing (even Pan 
Am may report a profit for the first time 
in nine years) 

| Other parts of Lockheed’s business 
are in fine shape. The company’s total 
order backlog, largely military, has risen 
to $4.6 billion, up $1 billion in twelve 
months. Defense business is consistently 
profitable; it ranges from cargo aircraft 
to missiles and electronics—to say noth- 
ing of secret projects undertaken at Lock- 
heed’s “skunk works,” which turned out, 
among other things, the U-2. Negotiations 
| are under way between the Japanese de- 


money to buy planes because traffic is ris- | 








fense agency and the U.S. Department of 
Defense for the sale of 44 Orion antisub- 
marine aircraft, a deal that would bring 
Lockheed more than $1 billion over the 
next decade or so. 

Anderson himself raises one thorny 
problem about Lockheed’s new code of 
conduct. Says he: “One thing that still has 
to be considered is the question of what 
advantage this may give to foreign com- 
panies” if they are less scrupulous about 
making under-the-table payments to air- 
craft buyers. Investors obviously are not 
worried. Although payment of a dividend 
is a long way off, Lockheed’s stock has 
about doubled in price this year, to around 
$18 a share. s 
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Girls playing fill-it-yourself at Terrible Herbst's “Taj Mahal” in Las Vegas 


Now, the No-Service Station 





4é ou can trust your car to the man 
who wears the star,” promise those 
familiar Texaco ads hailing the supposed 
virtues of the crisply uniformed gas sta- 
tion attendant. Yet more and more these 
days, American motorists find that pull- 
ing into a gas station can be a lonely ex- 
perience—no smiling greeting, no wipe 
of the windshield, all too often not even 
an attendant. Sometimes indeed the sta- 
tion itself has disappeared, its facilities 
closed up entirely or transformed into 
animal hospitals, used-car lots or fruit 
Stands. 

The full-service station, long a fa- 
miliar and comforting fixture of the 
American roadside, is falling victim to a 
major new marketing trend. For years 
the large oil companies, which own or 
lease most stations, were not concerned 
about income from gasoline sales; their 
earnings came mainly from producing 
and selling crude oil. But those profits 
have been slashed by takeovers of 








Lower prices, higher sales, more profit at the gas pump 


abroad and price controls in the US 

Seeking higher profits per pump, Tex- 
aco, Exxon, Mobil and other oil giants 
have been closing down at a dizzying 


| clip what they consider marginal sta- 


tions. Nationwide, the number of sta- 
tions has dropped from 226,000 in 
1973 to 180,000 at present, and virtu- 
ally no new full-service stations are 
being built. Instead, the trend is to no- 
service stations that sell only gas and 
oil, require customers to fill "er up them- 
selves, and can be operated by a single 
cashier. 

Because costs are lower, these sta- 
tions can chip 4¢ to 5¢ off the price of a 
gallon of gas (current nationwide av- 
erage: 63¢ per gal.), attract more cus- 
tomers and sell more fuel. Almost half 
of all the stations in the nation are now 
self-service, v. only 8% three years ago. 

Because gas consumption continues 
to climb and the number of stations has 
fallen sharply, the amount of gas pumped 





doubled since the early 1970s, to about 
33,000 gal. per month. The self-service 
Stations typically pump much more 
—200,000 gal. per month and up. 

The new economics of gas sales has 
spurred competition for the big companies 
from regional chains that go by such 
names as Raceway (Alabama), Maverick 
(Colorado) and Fas Gas (Texas). What 
gasoline men describe as “the Taj Ma- 
hal of the self-service” is also an in- 
dependent; a place in Las Vegas called 
Terrible Herbst that features 48 pumps, 
all run by a staff of two. The stations of 
the future, some oilmen say, may be some- 
what like those run by an outfit in Brus- 
sels called Nafta, where a motorist punch- 
es his credit card number into a computer, 
then fills up his tank from an overhead 
nozzle, The computer then charges the 
amount of the customer’s purchase to 
his bank account 


TT: combat these fast-growing up- 
Starts, the big oil firms are exper- 
imenting with a variety of customer come- 
ons. Tenneco stations in the South have 
opened convenience stores that sell such 
things as beer and sandwiches. To en- 
tice shutterbugs, some Shell stations have 
installed Fotomat shops next to their 
pumps. The majors have also started sell- 
ing private-label gas brands that are not 
expensively advertised and can be sold 
at rock-bottom prices. Mobil, for exam- 
ple, has introduced Big Bi and Hi Val 
gas in some areas, This practice has 
often put the majors in direct competition 
with their own stations 

Indeed, the big loser in the great gas 
station shake-up has been the small busi- 
nessman who leases his station from a 
large firm and depends on it to provide 
fuel and marketing support. Often these 
Operators make most of their money from 
car repairs or maintenance, and do not 
want to switch to selling gas exclusively. 
Yet, if they refuse to go along, the com- 
panies can and sometimes do refuse to 
renew their lease 

In Massachusetts, California, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania and other states, these 
operators have succeeded in getting laws 
passed to protect them from being ar- 
bitrarily closed by the oil companies. In 
addition, Congress is now considering 
legislation that would curb the oil com- 
panies’ freedom to end leases. Such mea- 
sures will ensure the survival of a fair 
percentage of full-service stations. To help 
fill the need created by the demise of 
many others, a new type of business is 
springing up: auto service centers that 
sell no gas but concentrate instead on 
providing auto repairs and parts. For 
example, Sears, Roebuck and J.C. Pen- 
ney both operate a String of such cen- 
ters nationwide. Yet hard realities can- 
not be denied. Like the Mom and Pop 
grocery store, the gas dealer who will 
check the oil, tune a motor or tow a car 
will almost certainly be ever rarer in 





production facilities by governments | by the average station has more than | the years ahead 2 
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India May 
Swallow Coke 


Demanding the secret formula 


n India last week, Coca-Cola was fast 

becoming more than the most popular 
soft drink in the country; it was turning 
into two four-letter words. Climaxing a 
four-year campaign against multinational 
companies in general and Coca-Cola in 
particular, the government in effect de- 
manded that Coke turn over its secret 
drink formulas and 60% of its operations 
to Indian investors by next April or be ex- 
pelled from the subcontinent. Minister for 
Industry George Fernandes, a leftist labor 
leader installed in his post by the new Ja- 
nata Party government, charged that 
Coke was taking far more money out of 
the country than it was putting in, and tri- 
fling with India’s own soft-drink industry. 
Said he: “The manufacture of beverages 
should be Indianized.” 

The move is mainly a show of force by 
India’s new rulers. They are eager to 
prove that they can enforce the 1973 For- 
eign Exchange Regulation Act better 
than Indira Gandhi's Congress Party, 
which was thrown out of office last March 
The new mood is a far cry from the more 
tranquil days of 1950, when Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Prime Minister of newly indepen- 
dent India, sipped Coke as the corner- 
stone was laid for an Indian Coke-bottling 
plant, or in the mid-’60s, when the Dalai 
Lama, in India asa refugee from the Com- 
munist takeover of Tibet, happily quaffed 
Coke 


he Coca-Cola Export Corp. in India 

now supplies Coke syrup to 22 Indian- 
owned bottlers employing some 6,000 peo- 
ple, and runs one plant of its own that 
makes the concentrate. Their growth, 
snorts Fernandes, is a “classic example” 
of how a foreign company can amass pow- 
er by quietly focusing efforts on frills like 
soft drinks instead of on areas of intense 
national concern, such as high technolo- 
gy. He claims that Coke reaps 400% prof- 
it margins in its dealings with Indian 
bottlers 

Coke officials have no objection to 
turning majority ownership of their Indi- 
an subsidiary over to Indians. But they in- 
sist that Coke must retain firm control of 
the quality of drink produced and, above 
all, the syrup-making secrets. The original 
Coke formula, so goes company gossip, is 
kept in a vault in a Georgia bank and is 
known to no more than ten people in the 
world. The formula contains an ingredi- 
ent called 7X, which no one has managed 
to duplicate. The Indian government's 
view is that the 1973 law obliges all 
foreign-owned companies—European as 
well as American—to share all their tech- 
nology with Indians, that many have com- 
plied and that no exception can be made 
for Coke 
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Dalai Lama pausing to refresh 


Quenc: hing a nationalistic thirst 


Coke does not stand to lose a lot even 
if it is kicked out of India. Coke produc- 
tion in India has almost stopped anyway 
because the government has held up re- 
newal of the company’s license to import 
ingredients for the drink. Indian sales ac- 
counted for only one-fifth of 1% of the 
company’s $3.1 billion worldwide reve- 
nues last year. Just in case Coke does 
leave, Indian researchers have come up 
with a substitute that they hope will be 
commercially exploited, keep bottling 
plants running and employment up. But 
the copied Coke may not work. India’s 
soft-drink fanciers have learned to distin- 
guish between ersatz Coke, which is ped- 
dled everywhere on the Indian market, 
and the Real Thing x 


Red Tractors 
In the Midwest 


A Kremlin subsidiary 


Minnesota wheat farmer plowing up 

the south 40 in a Soviet-built trac- 
tor? It sounds about as likely as a Mus- 
covite munching black-eyed peas—but 
it shouldn't. During the past three years, 
Satra Corp., a New York City-based 
firm that markets Soviet exports in the 
West, has managed to sell more than 
1,000 sturdy Soviet-built Belarus tractors 
to American farmers. This may not be 
much when measured as a percentage 
of the total U.S. tractor market (1976 
sales: 153,000 units), but it was enough 
to convince the Soviet state corporation 
Traktoroexport that it was time to cut 
out the middleman and conduct all the 
business on US. tractors itself. So in 
March the Soviets put up an estimated 
$5 million to buy out Satra’s distribution 
rights, after incorporating Belarus Ma- 
chinery Inc. as an American company 
—one of only two operating in the U.S 
as wholly owned subsidiaries of the So- 
viet government's Ministry of Foreign 
Trade.* 

Belarus now maintains corporate of- 
fices in New York and sales headquarters 
in Milwaukee. Twenty-one salesmen call 


“The other is Amtorg Trading Corp., a New York 
City-based corporation that imports a wide range 
of Soviet goods into the U.S 
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Manager Kelly with stock of Soviet machines niin shipment to dealers 





Plowing under some U.S. competition in a drive for sales 
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on a network of 115 dealers (most of 
whom also sell U.S.-made tractors and 
farm-machinery products). Belarus’ top 
executive is President Konstantin Shar- 
tanov, 36, a graduate of Moscow’s Acad- 
emy for Foreign Trade, but in the best 
tradition of multinational capitalism is 
run largely by host-country citizens: John 
Chambers is genera! manager and James 
Kelly director of dealer development. 
“We are very conscious of the bottom 
line,” says Chambers, and he is motivat- 
ing his salesmen and dealers with distinct- 
ly uncollectivist incentives: sales bonuses, 
commissions and free Caribbean cruises. 

Belarus salesmen downplay the origin 
of the tractors (though it is hardly a secret: 
name plates, partly in Cyrillic lettering, 
identify them as MADE IN THE USS5S.R.) 
and often counsel reluctant customers 


that “it’s better to trade than to shoot.” | 


Nonetheless, Chambers admits that some 
farmers simply refuse to consider buying 
“Commie tractors.” Others find that prac- 
tical considerations outweigh ideology. At 
prices typically ranging from $4,600 to 
$12,000, Belarus’ line of five models un- 
dersells its American rivals by anywhere 
from 15% to 20% or more. The Soviet 
tractors, made in plants in Minsk, Khar- 
kov, Lipetsk, Vladimir and Kirov, are less 
plushly fitted out than American makes, 
but they also are durable and more eco- 
nomical to run. Says Chambers: “We have 
the Volkswagen philosophy around here 
Our tractors may not have all the bells and 
whistles of the latest models from the U:S., 


but they do the work.” 
Mi Belarus models also come 
equipped with four-wheel drive, 
handy when plowing a mucky, swampy 
field but a rarity on American-made 
tractors 
The biggest problem faced by Belarus 
dealers is the Soviet Union's deservedly 
dismal reputation for never having 
enough spare parts of anything on hand 
Belarus has stockpiled a $5 million inven- 
tory of spares in its Milwaukee plant, 
where a team of Soviet mechanics works, 
and in its Toronto facility. Says Chambers 
flatly: “We are competitive in spare-parts 


service with any American company.” | 


Another help: Soviet farmers are often far 


from the nearest tractor dealer, so the | 


tractors have been designed for quick and 


| simple on-the-spot servicing 
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For all that, the American market is 
dominated by such massive and well-en- 
trenched firms as International Harvest- 
er, John Deere and Ford, and Belarus will 
do well to meet its modest sales target of 
1,900 tractors annually by 1980. It will 
be many years more before tractor ex- 
ports have any perceptible impact on the 
Soviet Union's giant deficit in trade with 
the US. (more than $2 billion last year). 
But it seems somehow fitting that the 
Kremlin, having become a large and 
steady customer for American grain, is 
supplying tractors to help plant and har- 
vest the crops s 











The Nice Hunt 


H.L.’s son streamlines dad's 
empire—and hits oil, too 


ike father, like son—usually, perhaps, 

but not in the Hunt family. The late 
Haroldson Lafayette Hunt, who parlayed 
a winning poker hand into a pyramid of 
oil wells, was eccentric even for a self- 
made billionaire. Before he died in No- 
vember 1974, Hunt became a legend for 
his backing of ultra-right-wing causes, his 
penny-pinching (he often carried his 
lunch in a brown paper bag) and his 
health faddism (he used to crawl around 
his Dallas mansion on all fours for ex- 
ercise). The youngest of his five sons, Ray 
Hunt, 34, is quiet almost to the point of 
being self-effacing. Yet surprisingly, Ray 
has wound up running—and streamlining 
—<about half of the empire that H.L. once 
commanded 

The surprises began a month after 
H.L. Hunt's death at age 85. When his 
will was opened, Ray turned out to be ex- 
ecutor with full administrative powers 
over the estate—possibly because H.L 
had doted on Ray as the only son of his 
second marriage. Discord soon developed 
between Ray and his three older half- 
brothers, Bunker, Herbert and Lamar.* 
If not eccentrics in H.L.’s mold, they are 
at least wheeler-dealers. Bunker, in par- 





*A fourth son of H_L.’s first marriage has mental 
problems that keep him in seclusion 
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ticular, has grabbed headlines with gaudy 
speculations in silver and soybeans. To re- 
solve the conflict, Ray agreed in mid-1975 
to split the empire in two. Bunker, Her- 
bert and Lamar took over management 
of a new company, Hunt Energy Corp.; 
Ray retained control of the flagship op- 
eration, Hunt Oil Co. 

H.L. left a hodgepodge of 200-odd en- 
tities (companies, trusts, royalty owner- 
ships) that in his last days were slipping, 
partly because the old man would let no 
one else make decisions—and made in- 
creasingly few himself. Though figures are 
hard to come by, because the Hunt com- 
panies are privately owned, the Hunt fam- 
ily fortune was once estimated at $2 bil- 
lion. The best estimate of the net worth 
of Ray’s half of the empire today is “in 
excess of $300 million.” 

Ray quickly corralled a herd of tal- 
ented young executives from other Dallas- 
based corporations and moved them into 
key management slots. After a year-long 
study of company operations, he reorga- 
nized his holdings into three profit cen- 
ters: real estate (a downtown redevelop- 
ment project in Dallas and 2,000 acres of 
industrial parkland near the Dallas—Fort 
Worth airport); agriculture (400,000 acres 
of ranch land in Montana, Texas and Wy- 
oming); and oil, the heart of the empire 
| Beesg H.L., Ray intends to concentrate 

on exploration. As he explained to 
TIME Correspondent George Taber, “We 
have a unique niche to fill. We're big 
enough to look for oil anywhere, but small 
enough to act fast. We don’t have to go 
through five layers of executives to find a 
vice president on vacation in the Baha- 
mas to get a decision.” One example 
when a partner in a North Sea drilling op- 
eration off Scotland last year decided to | 
sell out, Hunt Oil purchased his 15% in- 
terest. “In the space of one week we 
bought in and were drilling,” boasts Ray 
The drills promptly struck a major pool 
estimated to contain as much as 500 mil- 
lion bbl, Says one crusty Texas oilman 
“Dammit, he’s got his father’s luck.” 

His luck, perhaps, but not his views 
H.L. ignored Dallas civic projects. Ray is 
investing $210 million in the Reunion re- 
development project, not far from the 
city’s least loved landmark, the Texas 
School Book Depository. The project in- 
cludes a 30-story Hyatt Regency Hotel 
to be opened next summer, a 50-story tow- 
er with revolving restaurant now half 
complete, and an office building to be 
started later. In 1973 Ray also put up 
$400,000 to launch a Dallas city maga- 
zine, D. Its first issue featured an article 
severely criticizing his father for doing 
nothing to boost Dallas 

Personally, Ray says he aims to keep 
his family life “average—despite the pe- 
culiar spelling of my last name.” He lives 
in an unpretentious upper-middle-class 
house in North Dallas with his wife Nan- 
cy, who was a classmate at Southern 
Methodist University, and their four chil- 
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dren, and drives a five-year-old Buick 
Friends describe him as earnest and rath- 
er dull at parties. Politically, Hunt calls 
himself moderate, and by family stan- 
dards he is. He has supported conservative 
candidates, but talks of the need for busi- 
ness and government to work together, a 
view that would have been anathema to 
his father 

At the office, Ray keeps his door open 
to almost any employee who wants to see 
him—though he always has a stack of 
phone messages on his desk to riffle 
through if the conversation drags. Some 
of his colleagues are concerned that he 
may even be a bit too polite and defer- 
enual. Says one Dallas businessman 
He's the last one out of the elevator and 
the last one walking down the hall. But 
I'm not sure he can twist arms or kick 
butts like he'll have to in order to run a 
good business.” Be that as it may, it is sur- 
prising for a Hunt to be suspected of being 
too nice a guy 

s 8 8 

Bunker and Herbert Hunt last week 
joined the pioneers of a new tactic in com- 
pany takeovers. In March, Great West- 
ern United Corp.. which the Hunts con- 
trol, bid $15.75 a share for 35% of 
Sunshine Mining Co., a major silver pro- 
ducer, but Sunshine management never 
advised its stockholders whether to ac- 
cept or reject the offer. So Great Western 
now has lowered its bid to $14.75 

Traditionally, of course, the maker of 
a tender offer raises the price if his first at- 
tempt ts balked, But two weeks ago, An- 
derson, Clayton & Co.. a big food pro- 
cessor, became the first to try the opposite 
tack: it lowered its offer for Gerber Prod- 
ucts Co., the baby-food maker, to $37 a 
share from an initial $40. The aim ap- 
parently was to prompt shareholders of 
the target company to bring pressure on 
management to accept the original offer 
Two lawsuits have already been filed on 
behalf of Gerber stockholders, seeking 
damages from Gerber management for 
resisting the $40 bid = 


Italy’s Secret 
Economy 


Illegal cellar factories and low 
wages—but no taxes 


| Bawa with a tough government aus- 
lterity program and a period of inev- 
itable economic hardship. millions of Ital- 
ians have fallen back on a uniquely Latin 
approach to the problem of how to pre- 
serve the vestiges of their fast disappear- 
ing dolce vita. With wage gains quickly 
eroded by runaway inflation and jobs in 
any case difficult to find, many workers 
have simply quit the official system to 
work in the booming secret economy that 
has come to be known as // lavoro nero, 
the labor black market 
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italian woman at home in Giussago making chrome bracelets and chains for a Pavia shop 








Moral qualms about the strange phenomenon of efficient clandestine industry 


Italian guesstimates are that nearly 5 
million “unemployed, retired and sick” 
people—a fifth of the nation’s total labor 
force—work full or part time at jobs that 
do not officially exist. Another 3 million 
are believed to moonlight regularly at un- 
reported second and even third jobs, En- 
tire families work at home assembling 
ball-point pens, making shoes, stamping 
out auto parts or upholstering furniture 
Hospital nurses work after hours in clin- 
icS, cops and firemen do lucrative plumb- 
ing or electrical work in their spare time 
Many wages are substandard: as low as 
$60 a month. But there are no tax or so- 
cial security deductions. Workers find the 
jobs rewarding. With everyone pitching 
in, family income can be substantial 

Especially in industrialized northern 
Italy, black labor exists only with the 
eager cooperation of official business 
Companies lease sophisticated and ex- 
pensive machinery and make direct loans 
to help families set up cellar factories 
whose workers labor all hours to meet 
delivery dates. Even the biggest Italian 
and other European-owned subsidiaries 
may buy components from suppliers who 
use black labor (U.S. subsidiaries prefer 
to play by the official rules). For some 
companies, use of the secret labor pool 
can spell the difference between survival 
and bankruptcy. Italian industry is bound 
hand and foot by prounion laws that 


make it virtually impossible to lay off 


workers in slack periods. mandate ex- 
tensive and expensive fringe benefits and 
tie official factory wages to soaring prices: 


unionized workers further stage incessant 
strikes and have horrendous rates of ab- 
senteeism. In a sense, the clandestine 
workers and their employers are rein- 
troducing really free enterprise into a 
rigid system 

There are. of course. mora’ qualms 
about the strange phenomenon of efficient 
but illegal industry. Professor Franco Fer- 
rarotti, a sociologist at the University of 
Rome, argues that “from a social point of 
view, home industry is slave labor. It is ob- 
viously wrong. It would be better to drop 
it altogether.” Yet he concedes. “It works 
Black labor acts as a shock absorber en- 
abling Italy to survive economic crises.” 
His conclusion: “This is a very backward 
—and yet advanced—way of doing 
things 


I: any case, the government has turned 
a blind eye toward black labor, despite 
pressure from unions and some compa- 
nies. For example, the government has 
so far not acted on pleas from clothing 
manufacturers that it cancel a contract 
for 70,000 carabinieri uniforms awarded 
to two small companies that underbid 
competitors by 50%, presumably by turn- 
ing to cellar or cottage workshops. Even 
if there were enough tax inspectors to 
close all secret factories, such a move 
could hurt the economy. Italy's fragile 
economic recovery could be damaged and 
its €xports priced out of world markets 
Black labor, indeed, may be modern It- 
aly’s unorthodox solution to the ancient 
problem of surviving declines and falls » 
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I is 10 o'clock of a sleepy August morn- 
ing at Dartmouth. The central green, 
scene of continuous softball games 
throughout the day, is still quiet. But in 
122 Silsby Hall, a short, wiry professor 
—with a dapper little mustache and the 
florid gestures of a born talker—is holding 
forth with enthusiasm. “I remember how 
frightened I was when I was first given ac- 
cess to Henry James’ papers,” he says. 
“They were in a basement room in Har- 
vard’s Widener Library—four tables piled 
high with boxes, each box containing 250 
to 500 letters, plus trunks full of notebooks 
that had never been opened since James’ 
death. I just stood there in a panic. Where 
should I start?” 

The storyteller is Leon Edel, 69, who 
won both the Pulitzer Prize and the Na- 
tional Book Award for his monumental 
biography of Henry James (2,152 pages 
in five volumes). He has also edited two 
volumes in a series of James’ letters as 
well as his collected plays. A longtime 
(1949-72) professor at New York Univer- 
sity, where he held the Henry James 
Chair of English and American Letters, 
Edel is now teaching in a post-retirement 
position at the University of Hawaii in 
Honolulu. But he journeyed to Dartmouth 
for the summer session, a regular academ- 
ic term in the college’s new full-year cal- 
endar, for a special purpose: to inaugu- 
rate the Vernon Visiting Professorship of 
Biography, the only chair in the country 
devoted exclusively to biography. TIME 
Education Editor Annalyn Swan attend- 
ed the class and reported: 

Edel’s offering is called, broadly, 
“Understanding Biography.” But the two- 
hour class each Tuesday and Thursday 














Education 


The Lesson of the Master 


Henry James’ biographer teaches the secrets of his craft 


morning is really the occasion for an ex- 
temporaneous review of Edel’s own dis- 
coveries. “Any academic can set up his 
shingle and be a literary critic,” says Edel 
to his T-shirted students. “But biography 
is more difficult; it involves vast archives.” 
On the other hand, he dismisses—with a 
downward sweep of his arms—documen- 
tary biographers who limit themselves to 
a recitation of facts. Says he: “The only 
imagination allowed is over form, not 
facts, but that imagination can be con- 
siderable.” Edel’s ideal, and a theme of 
the course, is that biography “can become 
a work of art and literature.” 

The students want practical advice. 
One of them, an intent note taker, asks 
how “geographical descriptions” should 
be fitted into a biographical narrative. 
“Wherever they fit naturally,’ Edel 
retorts. 

An autocratic talker, Edel zigzags 
from topic to topic, trailing half-spoken 
sentences in his wake. He sugars his more 
serious discussion—on the role of psychol- 
ogy in biography, methods of research, 
and narrative forms—with anecdotes 
culled from his past. An interest in the 


psychological novel, and in James as its | 


exponent, led Edel to Paris in the 1920s. 
There, while a doctoral candidate at the 
Sorbonne, he encountered James Joyce. 
“Joyce once sat beside me at a reading, 
but his impassive face put me off,” re- 
calls Edel. “What could I say anyway?” 
he shrugs. “* ‘Mr. Joyce, I really enjoyed 
Ulysses?” 

In terms of technique, Edel’s advice 
to his class would make Boswell blanch. 
Throw out great masses of detail, he ad- 


vises, in favor of “essences and distilla- | 
DAN MCCOY | 


| Now a group of 264 second- and third- 


Edel expounding to his Dartmouth class on the fine points of storytelling 
A string of anecdotes and the florid gestures of a born talker. 
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tions.” Let the biographer describe scenes 
in his own words, not those of the sub- 
ject. Quote documents sparingly, for fear 
of blurring the story line. Most heretical 
of all, he advocates psychoanalyzing a 
subject—as when, in his Henry James, he 
constantly linked sibling rivalry between 
Henry and his brother William to plots 
and characters in James’ work 

This psychological approach drew 
some critical fire as the five volumes on 
James appeared, but it fascinates his 
Dartmouth students. “I don’t go over- | 
board about biography, so to speak, but I 
think Edel’s psychological method offers 
interesting insights,’ says Senior Peter 
Tagge. An ardent sailor, Tagge is writ- 
ing for his course project a profile of 
round-the-world Sailor Robin Knox- 
Johnston. Diane Kilpatrick, a psycholo- 
gist at Dartmouth’s student health cen- 
ter, was also drawn by Edel’s analytic 
method. When Edel proved at the first 
session to be “a fascinating storyteller,” 
she juggled her schedule so that she could 
audit the course and has attended “re- 
ligiously” ever since. 

Despite his own colossal biography of 
James, Edel feels that the Master still has 
not been fully plumbed. “Even his accep- 
tances or regrets to social events—and in 
later years, his telegrams—are written in 
the grand manner,” Edel tells his class. 
He pauses, his hands momentarily stilled. 
“One could do ‘The Collected Social Let- 
ters of Henry James,’ he muses. “Yes, 
or even ‘The Collected Telegrams." | 


FR for Tuitions 


A med school revolt 











hen the Northwestern University 
Medical School raised its 1977-78 
tuition by 57.6%, to $6,855, the faculty ob- 
jected. The university ignored the protest. 


year students, already burdened with a 
$4,350 tuition, third highest in the coun- 
try, have filed suit in Illinois circuit court. 
They charge that the increase is too high 
and should be reduced to about 10%, the | 
average for the past few years. Says one 
student: “The medical school is doing 
what the public accuses doctors of doing 
—overcharging.” 

Northwestern claims that the increase 
is needed to free it from dependence on 
Government funding. The students—who 
cannot simply leave, since transfers be- 
tween medical schools are frowned upon 


| —argue that the increase will ultimately 


be at public expense. Says Medical Stu- 
dent Michael Miles: “Increased tuition 
fees increase the pressure on young phy- 
sicians to raise money.” 

A similar lawsuit filed last February 
against the New Jersey College of Med- 
icine and Dentistry (which oversees Rut- | 
gers) is still awaiting court action. a | 
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Religion 


‘Tracking the Children of God 








E ven in the contemporary profusion of | 
exotic religious cults, the Children 
of God stand out as, well, exotic. Once 
the most zealous of America’s Jesus Peo- 
ple, they used to disrupt other church ser- 
vices and denounce public schools, cap- 
italism and what they considered the 
System. About 3'4 years ago, inspired by 
a belief that the Comet Kohoutek her- 
alded the destruction of America and the 
onset of the End Times, they began clos- 
ing most of their 100 “colonies” and drift- 
ed off to Europe. 

Over the years they have evolved into 
a brigade of international nomads, em- 
bracing a new religion proclaimed in hun- 
| dreds of rambling “Mo Letters” from their 





David Brandt Berg), 58. These Mo Let- 
ters have, among other things, encouraged 
the female Children of God to become 
“Happy Hookers for Jesus.” 

Mo lives in secrecy, whereabouts un- 
known, seen only by a handful of his apos- 
tles. The mysteries of Mo have escalated 
with the distribution of a document pur- 
porting to be the latest Mo Letter and ti- 
tled “God Bless You—And: Good-Bye!” 
In the letter, Mo confesses that he has 
been a “false prophet” who passed off his 
own thoughts as divinely inspired and 
“led you by your faith in Jesus into the 
darkness of my mind.” The movement, 
he announces, “has come to an end now 
and forever."’ Far from disbanding, how- 
ever, the Children are arguing that the let- 
ter isa fraud. 

Since Moses David refuses to be in- 
| terviewed, it is hard to know for sure what 
| is going on within the organization. Last 
| week, however, TIME was given a tape-re- 
corded message from “the real Moses 
David" that called the resignation letter 
“nothing but a completely fraudulent and 
lying forgery, rather shabbily concocted 
by some crackpot who is apparently par- 
tially demented.” It only shows, the real 
Moses David continued, “what slimy 
stinking depths our enemies do not hes- 
itate to slither to to try to stop us, in- 
cluding criminal acts of kidnaping, invol- 
untary incarceration, mental and physical 
torture and even murder!”** Despite re- 
semblances to earlier letters, Moses David 
argues, rather convincingly, that details 
of the language and format in the res- 
ignation letter prove it to be a hoax 
| 
| 








* Unhappy parents of some of the Children of God 
have formed organizations to combat the cult and 
have called in help from various professional 
‘deprogrammers.” The Children blame unspecified 
“enemies” for the death of at least one disciple 
whose nude body. with several internal organs 


crushed, was found last year at a medieval fortress | 


in Belgium. Opponents suspect the sect itself, and po- 
lice have never solved the case. Moses David's son 
Paul died under similar circumstances in Switzer- 
land in 1973 
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founder and prophet, “Moses David” (né | 


Will the real Moses please come down from the mountain? 


The “real Mo” tape was released by 
Barbara Canevaro, 23, a.k.a. Queen Ra- 
chel, who says she is the prophet’s “of- 
ficial representative” and “authorized to 
speak for him in all matters.” She is 
also the No. 2 leader and Berg's des- 
ignated successor. A tall and glamorous 
figure with waistlong chestnut hair, Queen 
Rachel has been with the Children since 
they began in 1968. At one point she 
lived with a disciple 
named Samson and 
bore him a son when 
she was 16 years old, 
but denies claims by 
defectors that she co- 
habited with Moses 
David for a couple 
of years. In 1973 
she married another 
Mo disciple named 
Emanuele Canevaro, 
35, who also hap- 
pened to be the Italian Duke of Zoagli 
and Castelvari. The duke has welcomed 
the Children to Poggiosecco, his fam- 
ily’s idyllic farm and wine-producing 
estate near Florence. Police raided the 
farm headquarters two years ago but 
found no evidence of wrongdoing. In- 
deed, neighbors in the nearby village of 
Grassina described the Children to a 
TIME correspondent as unfailingly well 
behaved and polite 

According to 
German magazine Srern, however, the es- 
tate has a school where the Children train 
good-looking disciples in the arts of se- 
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Queen Rachel 
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the mass-circulation | 





duction. Such allegations are amply cor- 
roborated by the Mo Letters, which ad- 
vocate not only Mo’s version of the 
Playboy philosophy but the ancient prac- 
tice of religious prostitution. In a 1974 
epistle called “God's Love Slave!” for ex- 
ample, Moses describes how he gave his 
wife “Maria” to numerous men and then 
questioned her afterward to enjoy a “de- 
tailed description” of the action 

Stern and Spain's Interviu also report- 
ed that Berg resided in the Canary Is- 
lands until recently and appeared every 
night at a bar in Puerto de la Cruz with a 
harem of girls looking for pickups. The 
Stern report said he fled to Libya earlier 


‘this year, when an investigating judge 


summoned him for questioning 


AX about all this, the Duchess Ca- 
nevaro denied the magazines’ reports 
but said: “There is nothing wrong with a 
sexy conversion. We believe sex is a hu- 
man necessity, and in certain cases we 
may go to bed with someone to show peo- 
ple God's love.” But “this is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule,” she added. As 
to the question of whether the Children 
engage in sex to raise money, the Duch- 
ess stoutly denied it. “No one has ever 
charged one penny for this and never 
will,’ she declared. (The Children sup- 
port themselves by begging in the streets 
and selling literature and records.) 

So far Children of God leaders have 
had no serious trouble with the law. And 
if the elusive Mo’s claims are to be be- 
lieved, his sect is indeed prospering. He 
claims to have 8,000 missionaries at work 
in 80 countries and even to have made 2 
million conversions. That is “the most ex- 
plosive growth of a brand-new religious 
movement in history,” says Mo # 





Elusive Cult Leader Moses David and friends during Canary Islands sojourn 





Be “Happy Hookers for Jesus,” the prophet told female followers. 
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You don't have to own a lot of land 
to own a sizable estate. 


New York Life’s Estate-maker Policy. First, if you die prematurely, your family imme 


Maybe you think that only an older man or diately receives the full value of your insurance 
woman, or only the rich, can have an estate.But estate. In cash. Second. jf you live to an older 
you're wrong. age (which is likely), your policy can help 

You can build an estate that will give you and provide funds for a lifetime retirement income. 
your family basic financial security. And do it The Estate-maker. One of the innovative 


maker Policies, a Whole Life insurance her, soon. 


now—instantly. ways your New York Life Agent can suggest 
You can do it with one of our Estate- YORK to build your family’s security. See him or 
contract that promises two major things, We guarantee tomorrow today. 


New York Life Insurance Company. 51 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10010. Life. Group and Health Insurance, Annuities. Pension Plans 
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Jon Reiff, 38, and George Wolbert, 56, at Ontario hockey school 


Byplay/Roger Kahn 
ee ee ee 


The Joy of Deprogramming Sport 


On a warm August night in a south- | —I skate till my back smarts and my 
ern Ontario town called Guelph, a dozen | thighs are lead. It is good to leave cus- 
Americans are playing hockey. There are | tomary places and remember. This is how 
no commercial interruptions. There is no | sport ought to be: play some, watch some, 
crowd. give pain, take pain, exult 

Don Rife, 41, a child psychiatrist from Most days for most Americans, sport 
Vermont, reacts quickly at one end of the | is a narrower experience. Sit in the living 
Victoria Road Arena and makes a save | room. Tug the TV button. Heralded by 
with his gloved hand. Jon Reiff, 38,a law | an announcer-salesman, canned sport 
professor from Ohio, spins twice chasing | pops up on the color screen 
a puck but does not fall. George Wolbert, | This is an era of sophisticated canned 

| 


56, an attorney for Shell Oil, narrowly | goods. Old-fashioned lemonade arrives 
misses a body check. These men have | canned. Presidential memoirs come 
made their way to the Can/Am Hockey 
School in Guelph to play for the unvar- 
nished joy of sport. They earn no money 
playing. Indeed, they pay tuition to hone 
their skills. 

The Guelph sky has been a high, clean 
| blue, the way boyhood skies appear in 
memory, and at the rink one feels a sense 
of boyhood. Of course, the men have me 
mix it with them. In full hockey gear 

—was any errant knight more burdened? 


packaged, produced and directed until 


appears in the living room marketed as 
fun and games. More deeply, big-time 
sport is profit and loss. It is a lode for the 
television industry 

The American Broadcasting Co., 
probably the most cynical of networks, 
regularly brings us something called The 
Wide World of Sports, which includes De- 

















canned. American sport is canned and | 


naturalism and spontaneity are fled. Sport | 


molition Derby. I cannot follow the rules 
of Demolition Derby. The idea seems to 
be to drive automobiles into each other 
until all but one are broken. The apostle 
of this glorious venture, Roone Arledge, 
has lately been elevated to direct ABC 
news. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System 
offers endless, some would say intermi- 
nable, hours of football and basketball, 
without either a sense of humor or a sense 
of proportion. The last is just as well for 
CBS. Football players have been fed and 
exercised into gargantuan size. Basketball 
players have been crossbred with giraffes 
CBS announcers suggest we identify with 
football and basketball stars. I identify 


| more easily with King Kong (in the orig- 


inal black-and-white version) 


aseball once held a lovely sway. There 

were 16 major league teams, eight to 
a league. Below that, hundreds of minor 
league teams and town teams were flour- 
ishing. In Oklahoma, you could root for 
the Ponca City Eagles. In Brooklyn, you 
could pull for the Dodgers or, more pa- 
rochially, for the Nine representing the 


Union Gas Co. Now, assisted by favor- | 


able tax laws and network money from 
NBC, the major leagues have carved the 
country into 26 franchises, No one can fol- 
low the casts of 26 separate teams, scat- 


| tered from Seattle to Atlanta, but the net- 


works focus on the teams that win 
Everywhere, town baseball is dead 

Lest we doze through a $75,000 com- 
mercial, television addresses us in a 
chronic forte. One team is best. One man 
is No. 1. One sport is better than it has 
ever been before. The salesmanship is 
skillful, and I am always finding myself 
persuaded 

I admire Chris Evert’s consistency 
and dedication. She makes a perfect cross- 
court smash. The picture flickers. Evert 
reappears selling a brand of sneakers 


age Evert? But the truth is that the pack- 
age and person are one 

In Guelph, George Wolbert, the Shell 
Oil lawyer, has spent four hours on ice 
He is white-haired and balding. “What 
do you get here?” I say. 


| Damn, I think, why do they have to pack- | 


“Complete relaxation. An absolute | 


change in my life. A chance to work off 
hostilities. Discipline.” Wolbert puffs and 
smiles. “At my age, I'm not going to get 
faster, so I'd better try and get better.” 

George Wolbert is not No. 1, or the 
best or even as good as he used to be. He 
just wants to play hockey as long and as 
well as he can. We sit alone in a dressing 
room within an empty arena. The net- 
works are not here. It is fine to savor 
sport this way, without packages. cans and 
nonsense. 

“T'm 56,” Wolbert says, “but there is 
no reason why I can't play competitive 


hockey until I’m 60 years old.” We be- | 


gin, George and I, to define sport s | 
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The headcount of Carters 
at the White House is going 
down by one. Second son Chip 
Carter, 27, is moving out in a 
trial separation from his wife 
Caron, who will stay on with the 
couple’s five-month-old son 
James Earl Carter IV. Chip will 
return to Plains to work in the 
family’s peanut warehouse. His 
dad was already vacationing 
down on the farm. The Pres- 
ident angled for catfish, had 
breakfast with Miss Lillian in 
her pond house and inspected 
peanut, corn and watermelon 





Mighty Carter at the bat in Plains as a fat pitch draws nigh and (inset) as, oops, a fumbling fielder 


People ee 


fields. To while away the 
steamy Georgia afternoon, he 
invited the army of reporters 
camping out in Americus to 
come over and “bat some 
balls” on the Plains diamond 
Brother Billy Carter, wearing a 
sports shirt emblazoned BELLY 
FLOP AND CANNON BALL DIV- 


ING CHAMPIONSHIPS, disloy- 
ally took the mound for 
the “Newsies.” His brother, 


decked out in faded cutoffs, 
lobbed a steady underhand 
pitch (no spin) for the White 
House players, the “Jimmy’s.” 








When the Newsies won 14-11, 
Carter’s team immediately de- 
manded a rematch—and lost 
again. In the third game, the 
press finally buckled under 
presidential pressure and lost 
19-17. A jubilant Carter shook 
hands with the crowd and 
drawled: “I guess we can go 
back to Washington now.” 


Born-Again Christian 
Charles Colson can’t help de- 
scribing his new friendship 


with Eldridge Cleaver in biblical 





Scavullo and Lassie play Canine Camera 


terms: “We're like Matthew 
the tax collector and Simon the 
Zealot, two unlikely people 
who came together loving one 
another.” Jokes Cleaver: “He's 
the kind of man I used to put 
on my dart board.” Colson, 45, 
a former White House aide 
who served seven months in 
jail for his part in Watergate, 
and Cleaver, 41, who still fac- 
es a murder rap for his part in 
a 1968 Black Panther shootout, 
met a year ago at a religi- 
ous gathering in Washington, 
where they discussed their re- 
cent conversions to Chrisuan- 
ity. The pair appeared together 
again last week in Anaheim, 
Calif., at a “charismatic clin- 
ic” at Melodyland Christian 
Center, founded by Pastor 
Ralph Wilkerson. The topic of 
their joint lecture: “Solutions to 
crime in America today.” 


Francesco Scavullo photo 
graphed dozens of famous 
women for his book Scavullo 
on Beauty. He also posed and 
interviewed the opposite sex 
for his upcoming sequel Sca- 
yullo Men. What's left? Dogs 
Scavullo, 47, is now shooting 
formal portraits of everybody's 
favorite collie, Lassie, the sixth 
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-scendant of the original, who 
about to star in a new mov- 

In Scavullo’s opinion Lass- 
is very well groomed and a 
al looker, “right up there 
ith Barbra Streisand.” The dog 
also a photographer's dream 
You don’t have to worry 
yout clothes, makeup or 





Dayan (left) and Vance (second from right) step into the past 


hair,” says Scavullo. “Every- 
thing is taken care of by 
God.” 


Actress Andrea Marcovicci 
had dreamed of wearing a few 
xf the baubles found in King 
Tut's tomb, but settled for a 
necklace once owned by Sar- 
ah Bernhardt. She will wear the 
jewels and an elaborate head- 
dress in her role as Nefertiti, 
Queen of the Nile, in the 
Broadway-bound play of the 
same name. Marcovicci—best 
known as Woody Allen's girl 
friend in The Front—admires 
the strong-willed wife of King 
Akhenaten. “I like to play 
women who want something 
for themselves and will fight 
for it,” says Andrea. To pre- 
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pare for her role, she spent 
hours in the Egyptian collec- 
tion at Manhattan's Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art and is 
now reading Herodotus and 
other historians. Says Andrea 
“The well-to-do women had 
at least three handmaidens and 
went through elaborate prep- 
arations early in the day. They 
also shaved their heads, which 
I have no intention of doing.” 


Nancy Kissinger dutifully 
saw the sights when she went 
abroad on diplomatic missions 
with Henry, and now it is Grace 
Vance’s turn to play tourist 
While the Secretary of State 
conferred with Israeli Premier 
Menachem Begin, his wife put 
on a blue and white cap read- 
ing SHALOM and took a heli- 
copter trip to Masada, the 
hilltop fortress built by King 
Herod on the shores of the 
Dead Sea. Accompanied by Ra- 
chel Dayan and several other 
diplomats’ wives, she looked 
with interest at the baths in the 
remains of Herod's 2,000-year- 
old palace. When the guide de- 


scribed how members of the 
court discussed problems nude 
in the baths, Rachel Dayan 
joked Maybe they should 
hold the Geneva talks in a 
bathhouse. Agreement might 
come easier in a steambath 


After 17 years of gigs with 
Husband tke, Tina Turner is di 
vorced and gyrating alone. The 

Acid Queen” has added some 
soft ballads to her repertory 
and toned down her husky 
voice. “The ears get a chance 
to rest a little bit,” says Tina 
37. When she tried out her new 
sound in Las Vegas, her back- 
up group, the Ikettes, was gone 
but her ex, Ike, was right there 

in the audience We're 
friends really. There’s no war 








Without Ike, Tina Turner learns to take charge 


says Tina. Their 1976 divorce, 
she feels, was good for her. Ex- 
plains Tina: “Before, Ike was 
always there to sort of take care 
of things. Now I have to take 
ch It's a responsibility and 
a little bit of a headache. But 
I'm learning 






The wail of the sitar sound- 
ed throughout the service, and 
t bride’s jeweled nose pin 
glittered in the ceremonial fire- 
light. It was the Hindu wed- 
ding. in East Detroit, of Le- 
khasravanti (nee Elizabeth Lou- 
ise Reuther), 30, daughter of 
the late Walter Reuther, pres- 
ident of the United Auto 
Workers, and her fellow Hare 
Krishna member, Bhusaya 
(Bruce Dickmeyer), 27. The 






best man: Ambarish, 27, other- 
wise known as Alfred Ford, 
great-grandson of Henry I. No 
other Fords were in sight, but 
the bride’s uncles Victor and 
Ted Reuther gamely padded 
around in their socks and 
joined the festivities. Said a 
wide-eyed Victor: “If these 
walls could only talk, think 
what they'd be saying about a 
Reuther marrying in the Fish- 
er home.” His wonderment re- 
ferred to the Moorish-style pal- 
ace that was the scene of the 
wedding. Bought by the Krish- 
na cult for about $350,000 (a 
good chunk of which was do- 
nated by Lekhasravanti and 
Ambarish), it was built in 1928 
as the $2.5 million digs of the 
late Lawrence P. Fisher, onetime 
president of Cadillac 





Reuther and Dickmeyer: happiness in Hare Krishna 
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| Baseball Card 


Investors 


Not just kid stuff any more 





H n baseball’s pantheon, John Peter ("‘Ho- 
nus”) Wagner, the bowlegged shortstop 
of the Pittsburgh Pirates (1900-17), is a su- 
perstar’s superstar. He was eight times 
National League batting champion, and 
among the first to be elected to the Hall 
of Fame. As a shortstop, he was unpar- 
alleled; as a hitter, formidable; and as a 
coach, respected. Yet today a growing | 
number of savvy professionals value Wag- | 
ner for an entirely different reason—the 
rarity of the 1910 baseball cards bearing 
his phiz 

Wagner, it seems, disliked smoking 
cigarettes and threatened to sue the man- 
ufacturer of Sweet Caporal cigarettes, 
when it used his picture on one of their 
premium cards. Since only a few were 
printed before the company suspended 
production of his card, the estimated two 
dozen that are known to exist have be- 
come coveted investments. If they are in | 
good condition they may sell for $4,000 
apiece 
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The buyers? A new breed of collec- 
tor. No longer confined to nostalgia nuts 
and little boys with a passion for bubble 
gum and baseball, baseball card collect- 
ing has come of age. Of the more than 
100,000 baseball card collectors in the 
US. today, some make as much as $20,000 





Cleveland Second Baseman Napoleon Lajoie 
Several collectors complained 











a year dealing their wares. At the dozen 
major annual U.S. trading conventions 
the casual aficionado can wander down 
aisles crowded with tables of cards—some 
heaped in shoe boxes, others displayed in 
expensive leather briefcases. The hard 

core collectors adjourn to private rooms 
where big deals among three or more peo 

ple are negotiated during all-night poker 
games. “When the hobby started, it wa: 
all trading,” says Frank Nagy, a 54-year- 
old Detroit mechanic who in 40 years of 
collecting has amassed over a million 
cards. “Now the only way to get the old 


stuff is to buy it.” 


Most collectors sell and swap in or- 
der to complete “sets”—series of cards 
distributed by one company in a single 
year. Over 2,000 such sets exist today. in 
cluding some dating back to the 1880s 
when Old Judge Tobacco first printed 
crude photographs of players on cards 
which were used as stiffeners in cigarette 
packages. Since then baseball cards have 
come with everything from Pepsi-Cola 
cartons to Burger Chef disposable trays 
And, of course, bubble gum. Topps Chew- 
ing Gum, Inc., which prints 250 million 
cards a year and pays players $250 pius 
royalties to pose, makes the largest set 
—660 cards this year. 
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While the same number of cards is is- 
sued for each player, cards of superstars 
are naturally in greater demand. More- 
over, many sets include one or two 
“stumpers”—cards that because of print- 
ing errors are rarer than the others. The 
Honus Wagner card is probably the great- 
est stumper of all time, and along with two 
others forms “the Big Three.” The second 
is the 1910 Sweet Caporal card of Phila- 
delphia Athletics Pitcher Eddie Plank, 
| whose printing plate broke during produc- 


| tion, making the card a rarity currently 
| worth $1,900. The third, worth $1,500, is 


the card of Cleveland Second Baseman 
Napoleon (“Larry”) Lajoie that was is- 
sued by the Goudey Gum Co. as a special 
edition in 1934 when several collectors 
complained of Lajoie’s omission the year 
before. (Most 1934 Goudey gum cards are 
worth about $2.50 to $6.) 

“It’s like the stock market. Sometimes 
it pays off big, and sometimes it crash- 
es,” says William Mastro, 24, a Chicago 
respiratory therapist, who once spent four 
fruitless days combing a New Jersey 
dump after hearing that someone had 
thrown out an old box of cards. The val- 
ue of certain cards can drop unexpectedly: 
the 1933 Tattoo-Orbit Gum cards, for in- 
stance, were selling for $10 apiece until 
1,500 were discovered in an attic, and the 
price dropped to $3 overnight. Still, these 
are risks the collectors are willing to take. 
As they say, it is all in the cards. s 


Odds and Trends 


Thinking Man’s CB Reading a book with- 
out using hands or eyes is made pleas- 


| antly possible by a Los Angeles company 


called Books on Tape. An immediate hit 
with housewives and commuters who 
drive to work—not to mention armchair 
listeners suffering from workaday eye- 
strain—the audio tomes are cassettes that 
are rented by mail at prices ranging from 
$6.50 to $7.50 plus $1.75 mailing charge 
for a 30-day period. Recorded by profes- 
sional actors, the tapes for bookworms are 
grouped arbitrarily in six main categories: 
Americana (eg., H.L. Mencken, Ring 
Lardner), Classics (Henry Thoreau, Mark 
Twain), Contemporary Fiction (Joseph 
Wambaugh, Irving Stone), History and 
War (Alan Moorehead, Hanson Bald- 


Fitzgerald) and Travel and Adventure 
(James Ramsey Ullman, Joshua Slocum). 


available titles: Walden. B.O.T. pays au- 
thors or their estates 10% of its rental fee 
and calls its service, not immodestly, “the 
thinking man’s CB.” 


Guess Who? First there was a secretary 
to answer the phone. Then there were 
telephone-answering machines for office 
and home. Now there are taped messag- 
es featuring what sound like the voices of 
Richard Nixon, John Wayne, Jimmy 
Stewart, Marlon Brando, Peter Lorre and 
some 25 other celebrities. “I've temporar- 





ily stepped out of the office—you are being 


win), Fiction (Louis Auchincloss, F, Scott | 


Current best renter of the more than 80 | 











taped on a machine guaranteed not to 


erase,” says the voice mimicking Nixon. 
“Listen, could you make an 18-minute 
message so I could get those (bleep) off 
my (bleep)?” Then the voice fades, say- 
ing, “I will be back ... I will be back ...” 

These taped messages, called “Hel- 
los,” are the brainchild of Mark Roy, 47, 
a Los Angeles record producer who was 
tired of hearing the same boring messag- 


| es on the phone machines of his friends 


and business associates. So far, Hellos are 


| available only in California and Balti- 


more, but $300,000 worth of them have 
been sold since January. The cassettes 
($9.95 each) appeal to people who either 
dislike the sound of their voice on tape or 
are too shy to face a microphone. The 
company, Communico, plans to add a new 
series of messages with the voice-alikes 
of Columbo, Edith and Archie Bunker 
and Jimmy Carter. Hello, you all. 


Hot Ride What to do with ski slopes in 
summer? One answer: build concrete 
shoots and go down them in sleds. First 
and longest (4,060 ft.) of the so-called Al- 
pine Slides was installed for $400,000 last 
year at Bromley Mountain in Vermont 
and drew more than 170,000 riders at 
$2.75 each. There are now 18 of the Ger- 


man-designed tracks in operation, some | 


with nighttime sledding. The one-man 
plastic chariots on the twisting, toboggan- 
like runs go up to 25 m.p.h., but can be 
braked toa halt. Who needs snow? 


Volks Art The Beetle, that Volks hero of 
the American highway, is undergoing a 
psychedelic transformation. Dressed up in 
brilliant decals and ad slogans for prod- 


ucts ranging from hamburgers to ciga- | 


rettes (complete with Surgeon General's 
warning), the little cars are making the 
scene as mobile billboards. Some 5,200 
Beetleboards are now bringing Pop art to 
the highways and streets of 253 commu- 
nities, and their number is expected to 
double by year’s end. The idea of putting 
wheedle on wheels came to Charles Bird, 
now 36; a former Los Angeles advertis- 
ing consultant. Beetle owners who qualify 
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Plunging down Vermont's Bromiley Mountain 


—their cars must be insured and log at 
least 1,000 miles a month for “exposure” 
—get a free paint job along with the ad- 
vertising motif, plus $20 a month. Aimed 
initially at college kids, the campaign has 
enlisted doctors, professors, lawyers, busi- 
nessmen and bankers. Themes have in- 
cluded a mustachioed, sombreroed Mex- 
ican against an orange background (Olé 
Tequila), a red baron flying high in a blue 
sky (Seagram’s Gin) and a hearts-and- | 
cupids background emblazoned HOW’S 
YOUR LOVE LIFE? (Ultra-Brite tooth- 
paste), Owners of Lincolns and Cadillacs 
have tried to enroll their cars, but to no 
avail. This form of beetlemania is for 
Volkses only . 





Young Angelenos aboard a Beetle billboard plugging love and toothpaste 








Putting wheedle on wheels, Volkses undergo a psychedelic transformation. 
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Catherine Deneuve as an elegant camp follower 





Gene Hackman as tough, embittered French Legionnaire 


Cinema 


Instant Late Show 


MARCH OR DIE. Directed by Dick Richards. Screenplay by David Goodman. 


t is tempting to describe March or Die 
as this month’s Catherine Deneuve 
movie. The French actress has appeared 
on-screen so often in the past year or so 
that one suspects scientists have discov- 
ered the secret of duplicating her mes- 
merizing face on lifelike robots. Perhaps 
not one but several indistinguishable 
Catherine Deneuves are moving among 
the film studios simultaneously, all look- 
ing lovely and mysterious, and all giving 
remote-control performances that are just 
this side of catatonia 
This time Deneuve—or is it De- 
neuve-1?—plays an elegant, slightly tar- 
nished Parisienne who, rather implausi- 
bly, finds herself accompanying a de- 
tachment of French Foreign Legionnaires 
to Morocco just after World War I. The 
Legionnaires are assigned to protect a 
French archaeological expedition against 
attacks by uppity Arab tribes who seem to 
think they have a right to their own na- 
tional treasures. Deneuve is attracted toa 
roguish cat burglar (Terence Hill), who is 
| seeking refuge in the Legion from the 
cops. Having already lost a husband and 
father to war, however, she wants no more 
| entanglements, no more feeling. To spare 
| Hill, she throws herself at the embittered 
West Point reject (Gene Hackman) who 
commands the Legionnaires 
That's the kind of picture it is—every- 
body wears his world-weariness on his 
sleeve while gallantly enacting some rit- 
ual of self-sacrifice, preferably a futile one 
The Legionnaires are a carefully assort- 
ed lot, the exotic equivalent of the cross 
sections found in bomber crews in World 
| War II movies—a soulful French musi- 
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Terence Hill, a cat burglar with nine lives 


cian, a what-ho English blueblood, a hulk- 
ing Russian who once guarded the Czar’s 
family, and so on. Hackman and the 
chieftain of the hostile desert tribes (Ian 
Holm) are, naturally, old and respectful 
friends, although somehow Scriptwriter 
David Zelag Goodman neglected to make 
them former college roommates 

Director Dick Richards never dwells 
on any one cliché for long, and he moves 


| the gory battle scenes along positively 


briskly. March or Die manages a fairly 
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In the grave business. 





point there 


business-like air. But its limitation as 
well as its achievement is that it faith- 
fully re-creates the sand-blown Legion 
epics of the 1930s. It is an instant late 
show. And like those oldies on TV, it is 
dotted with lovably preposterous lines 
The immaculate Deneuve, looking in a 
filthy casbah like a woman at a Chanel 
showing, coos to Hill: “You don’t belong 
here.’ Hackman stands amid the devas- 
tation of a French outpost where the pre- 
vious commander thought fortifications 
were unnecessary. “Obviously,” says 
Hackman, eying the bleached skeletons, 
“he was wrong.” 

As the movie trudges toward Hack- 
man’s climactic stand against the Arabs, 
its few substantial themes are left be- 
hind in the dunes like exhausted Le- 
gionnaires. Hackman is pitted in an early 
sequence against a scholar from the 
Louvre (Max von Sydow), who believes 
that the recovery of a few life-enriching 
shards of history and art is well worth 
the loss of hundreds of Legion and Arab 
lives. “We're both in the grave business,” 
sneers Hackman. “You dig them up and 
I fill them in.” Later, Von Sydow seems 
to lose the thread of the argument and 
takes to sitting in corners and gazing hun- 
grily at Deneuve 

More important, Arab Leader Holm 
denounces the mission of both men—the 
soldier as well as the archaeologist—as 
“a rape of our heritage.” But nobody 
pays much attention to what Holm says 
after he emerges as an opportunist who 
is only using the colonialist issue to unite 
the desert tribes in his own drive for 
power. This is a pity. In view of some of 
the tacky beach-front resorts that have 
since been built with foreign money along 
the Moroccan coast, one cannot help 
thinking that the fellow really had a 
— Christopher Porterfield 
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Just because the law says you can't drive over 
55 miles per hour doesn't mean you shouldn't be 
able to go fast. 

All you need is a car designed to perform well 
where it’s legal: in the 0 to 55 m.p.h. range. 

In a high-speed pass, for example a Volvo 240 
with its overhead cam 4-cylinder engine accelerates 
as fast as an Olds Cutlass with a V-8. 

Mm A Volvo 240 is also noted for how quickly it 
can decelerate. 

In a comparison of braking times (with each 
car carrying the added weight of a front seat 
passenger) a Volvo 240 stops faster than a 
BMW 530. 

For those times when you have to maneuver 
quickly, Volvo offers the quickness and precision of 
rack and pinion steering. And Volvos spring-strut 
suspension keeps the car hugging the road...even if 
you should have to make a sudden evasive 

maneuver to avoid the unexpected. 
These things not only make 
Volvo a car you can drive 
and feel safe in. They 
make Volvo a car you can 
drive and have fun in. 
And even ina sensible 
family car, theres no 
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Roone Ariedge, ABC News head and sports czar, with Olympic symbol 


Newswatch/Thomas Griffith 





Revving Up the Television News 


or 15 years or more, nightly network 

television news has been of a pre- 
dictable muchness—earnest, responsible, 
muted. Behind the scenes, huge sums are 
involved in ratings rivalries, in promo- 
tional buildups of anchormen, in bounc- 
ing live pickups off satellites, in devising 
ever more elaborate news stage-sets—but 
what appear over the air are three look- 


| alike, sedately animated versions of the 


New York Times. The professional news- 
gathering staffs of CBS, NBC and ABC have 
a caste solidarity. Their views generally 
prevail because the giant networks are 
concerned with prestige—and during 
most of the broadcast day, with game 
shows and trashy sitcoms, the networks 


| do so little else to earn it. But at long last 


the sober world of network news is in for 
major change 

The kind of coverage that the pro- 
fessionals try to resist is glaringly visible 
in dozens of local TV news shows—sen- 
sationalism, indifference to serious news, 
schlocky personality chatter, on-camera 
exploitation of people caught in tragic sit- 
uations, all mixed with relentless upbeat 
jollity. Such coverage also repels Roone 
Arledge, who made ABC first in sports cov- 
erage and has now been given the assign- 
ment to do the same with ABC News, But 
he is also fascinated. He is not a man to 
leave ABC a poor third in news ratings. 

“In pure circulation, all three network 
news shows together attract just 74% of 








the viewers,” says Arledge. He adds with 
a shudder: “More than a quarter of the 
people get their news elsewhere. Half the 
television station owners around the coun- 
try are just businessmen who can't be 
trusted to cover news with any respon- 
sibility, and their local news directors are 
extensions of their sales forces.” The way 
to draw many of their viewers to ABC, Ar- 
ledge suggests, is to have “responsible but 
vigorous and fresh journalism.” Over at 
the other networks, people wonder how 
responsible ABC will be once it gets more 
vigorous and fresh. 

In the past few weeks, before the fall 
season begins, Arledge has been practic- 
ing in public. The results have been live- 
ly but confusing. One night ABC gave Son 
of Sam, the New York lovers’-lane killer, 
lengthy and sensational treatment. On an- 
other night Barbara Walters, ABC's mil- 


lion-dollar anchorwoman, appeared for | 
only a minute or two on-screen at the be- | 
ginning and end. Next night, in a dif- | 
| occasions—in knowledgeable ad-lib cov- 


ferent hairdo, she was dispatched, like any 
local girl reporter, to stand before a 
bombed-out glass front to talk about Puer- 
to Rican terrorists—a story on which ABC 
breathlessly lavished twice as much time 
as the other networks. Such new tactics 
have generated a flood of newspaper ru- 
mors: Is ABC’s expensive anchor team of 
Walters and Harry Reasoner out of fa- 
vor? About to be fired, about to quit? No. 
About to be downplayed? Yes. Roone Ar- 
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ledge is radically challenging the conven- 
tional anchor role itself. 

In a lecture delivered at Columbia 
University more than a decade ago, Da- 
vid Brinkley proposed doing away entire- 
ly with “the role of the all-wise, all-in- 
formed, all-knowing journalistic super- 
men.” Brinkley objected to the way “the 
whole apparatus of press agentry and pro- 
motion is put to work ... promoting stars 
along with promoting news, to the point 
where it is not clear which is which.” The 
only solution, Brinkley argued, was to “re- 
port the news the way newspapers report 
it,” with many reporters spending the day 
developing stories, “then having them, all 
of them, report on the air whatever they 
have learned. And to give up having a 
Star or two stars trying to keep up with ev- 
erything.” Only then, once TV news was 
“free of the artifice of show business,” said 
Brinkley, would it have achieved stabil- 
ity, would it have grown up at last 

That proposal of his now seems too 
radical to Brinkley, but Arledge, no 
stranger to the artifices of show business, 
is thinking along the same lines. Anchor- 
man Brinkley, who has collected $2 mil- 
lion dollars or more from NBC since mak- 
ing that speech, no longer talks about the 
vanishing anchorman. Wry as ever about 
his job, Brinkley now concedes that a fa- 
miliar face is needed as a “switching 
agent,” but he deplores those elaborate 
anchorman desks that to him look like air- 
line ticket counters. Not to worry. Now 
that Brinkley is returning to Washington, 
from a New York he has never felt at 
home in, NBC is building two new stage- 
sets—one for Brinkley in the capital, an- 
other for John Chancellor in New York 
Neither will have a desk, only a chair 
NBC also plans to concentrate more on 
the day’s top story and on business news 





hancellor and Brinkley might well | 


agree with Arledge that being an an- 
chorman “who may or may not have writ- 
ten his own stuff, reading from a Tele- 
PrompTer what others have gathered,” 


is no big deal. How accomplished does | 


one have to be to read switch cues like 
“President Carter today signed a bill cre- 
ating the Department of Energy. Bob 
Schieffer has that story”? Yet the nation’s 
celebrated top anchormen have held of- 
fice, and popularity, for longer terms than 
Presidents. The fact is, their best qual- 
ities are only on stand-by reserve when 
they read the evening news. It is on other 


erage of political conventions, space shots, 
presidential funerals—that they earn 
their spurs, their reputations, the trust of 
their viewers. Would Arledge himself be 
so dismissive of the anchoring role if ABC 
had Walter Cronkite and was No. | in 
the ratings? Arledge, though he professes 
to admire Reasoner’s whimsical essays 
and Walters’ interviews, is convinced 
that ABC’s broadcasts are too slow- 
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In just the last four years, more new metal from the ore. For more information, write 


than 12.6 billion aluminum At Alcoa, recycled metal is Aluminum Company of 

cans have been collected and made into sheet for more light, | America, 403-H Alcoa Build- 
over 79 million dollars paid clean and convenient, fast- ing, Pittsburgh, PA 15219. 

to collectors. chilling cans. 


As cans are collected, they are Recycling is one good idea that 


recycled, saving 95 percent works. And it’s working even Al COA 
of the energy needed to make better, each and every year. 


Today, teens | 

Americans | 
are recycling 
three times as 


3,955,000,000 cans 


many aluminum collected in 1975 
Cans as we were 


in 1973. 








2,341,000,000 cans 
collected in 1974 


We can't wait for tomorrow. 








The Press 


DRAWING BYS HARRIS O©I976, THE WEW YORKER MAGAZINE. INC 


“We have some good news and some bad news, some mad news and some glad news, 
some sad news and some chase-away-the-blues news.” 


paced. “Cronkite,” he says admiringly, 
“has that laid-back appearance, but he is 
a speed reader. He talks as fast as people 
on the street, rapid-fire.” 

If all three network broadcasts are es- 
sentially alike, and it comes down to 
which anchorman you trust most, Arledge 
reckons that Cronkite will still be No.1 
and ABC will still be third. Arledge is no 
man to play to the other fellow’s strength. 

Casually dressed, easy of manner, Ar- 
ledge exudes the smell of success the way 
Joe Namath exudes Brut. Arledge is a 
restless competitor (when Son of Sam was 
caught, Arledge spent the night at police 
headquarters). He is also a confident gam- 
bler. He gambled millions on the 1976 
Olympics, and made that sprawling as- 
sortment of track meets, wrestling and 
swimming contests a prime-time com- 
mercial success. Chronology and coher- 
ence may have been sacrificed as he ze- 
roed in on the flashiest contests and 
concentrated on popular favorites, switch- 
ing relentlessly from one arena to anoth- 
er, but the result was exciting television. 
Arledge liked the way his sportscaster Jim 
McKay “in the 30 seconds between two 








ENGAGED. Shirley Chisholm, 52, the first 
black woman to be elected to Congress 
(from Brooklyn in 1968) and to try for 
the presidency (as a Democrat in the 
1972 primaries); and Arthur Hardwick 
Jr., 61, an architectural designer and one- 
time politician who served with Chisholm 
in the New York State assembly in 1964- 


66. Last February the Congresswoman 
divorced her husband, social service in- 
vestigator Conrad Chisholm, after 28 
years of marriage, citing “irreconcilable 
differences.” 


DIVORCED. John Osborne, 47, British ac- 
tor and playwright (Look Back in Anger, 
Inadmissible Evidence) who was the an- 
griest of the Angry Young Men who 
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| events could add a dimension, a fact, a 


clarification.” To Arledge, the news an- 
chorman’s function, “if there is a func- 
tion, is not just to read a lead-in to a piece 
of film, but to provide reaction to a story, 
put it in perspective. Anchor people are 
concerned with peer acceptance. They 
find it degrading to educate people be- 
cause they think they are talking to the in- 
telligentsia. We had a good interview with 
Sadat, but nobody explained when he 
mentioned Gaddafi. Not only the slob on 
the street but the average educated pea- 
ple who go to ‘21’ or whatever wonder 
who or what a Gaddafi is. It sounds like 
a disease.” 

Arledge goes first-class. Given a big 
news budget (ABC is no longer the cheapo 
among network news operations), he has 
recently hired such good people as Av 
Westin, Cassie Mackin, Sander Vanocur. 
Impatient with all the “back to New 
York” cues between items, Arledge is set- 
ting up what he calls “regional anchors.” 
The Middle East anchorman and his cor- 
respondents pass the story along from one 
to another like Tinker to Evers to Chance, 
and talk endlessly above a shifting ka- 





leidoscope of film, whose relevance is not 
always explained. Looking at the new ABC 
Evening News these days, one is suddenly 
reminded that Roone Arledge also invent- 
ed Monday Night Football with Howard 
Cosell. And then his method comes clear- 
er. Arledge is a master of sensory 
overload. 

There are ambitious mavericks in ev- 
ery field (Clay Felker of New York in mag- 
azines, Rupert Murdoch in newspapers) 
who know the expected limits of respect- 
ability in their craft, but choose to suc- 
ceed by excess. Arledge is such a man. 
His conversation is full of proper respons- 
es (“A commentary mustn't fight the 
film,” “The single biggest problem of tele- 
vision is that everyone talks so much,” 
“The first law of football is that when the 
teams line up, you go to the play-by-play 
man”); yet it is he who stuffed the Mon- 
day night booth with three garrulous com- 
mentators, with only the play-by-play 
man, Frank Gifford, concentrating on the 
game, straining to interrupt Cosell’s an- 
ecdotes, disputatious opinions and con- 
stant hype of himself and of coming ABC 
promotions. Arledge feels no need to take 
a viewers’ survey of the matter: “Every- 
body Aates Cosel]. But he’s a catalyst and 
makes stars out of everyone he’s with— 
Don Meredith, Eddie Arcaro, Alex Kar- 
ras—by making them speak honestly.” 


he games are often ones you can sleep 

through, even with ABC’s dazzling 
replays, multiple cameras and _ split 
screens, but it is hard to sleep through 
the chatter too. Some of this same bar- 
rage is now evident on ABC Evening News, 
though Arledge is quick to plead that he 
is still experimenting. The direction seems 
apparent enough. ABC, not surrendering 
news “responsibility” in other ways, may 
well end up the most revved-up, visually 
busy network news show. The other two 
networks can specialize instead, if they 
prefer, in coherence and proportion. But 
Arledge may be on to something. It is a 
good bet that a year from now all three 
evening news shows will be different. 





Milestones 


slashed at the complacency of Britain in 
the *50s; by his fourth wife, Actress Jill 
Bennett, 45; on the grounds of his adul- 
tery; after nine years of marriage; in 
London, 


DIED. Sir William Alexander Bustamante, 
93, Jamaica’s flamboyant, crusading first 
Prime Minister; after a long illness; in 
Irish Town, Jamaica. After legendary 
adventures in Spain, Cuba and New York 
City, Bustamante returned to Jamaica 
to be a moneylender and eventually a 
union organizer. Dubbed the “Lion of 
the Caribbean” because of his imposing 
frame and charismatic appeal, he led 
the country’s movement to secede from 
the West Indies Federation in 1961. At 








times quixotic but always determined, 
Bustamante proved to be one of democ- 
racy’s staunchest defenders at a time 
when other Caribbean leaders cowered 
in fear of Cuba’s Castro. 


DIED. Edward E. Kleinschmidt, 101, in- 
ventor of the Teletype machine used to 
transmit news around the globe; of heart 
disease; in Canaan, Conn. A tinkerer as 
a child, Kleinschmidt was only 15 when 
he began work on the Teletype, an in- 
vention that eventually made him a multi- 
millionaire. Among his 100-odd patented 
inventions: the stock market ticker, an 
automatic fishing reel, a police radio- 
teleprinter and a macaroni-twisting 
machine. 
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The space shuttle safely finds its own way home 


he dream of making space a routine 

human habitat took a dramatic leap 
toward reality last week. Like a fledgling 
leaving the nest for the first time, NASA's 
new space shuttle OV (for Orbiter Vehi- 
cle) 101 cut loose from the 747 mother 
ship and maneuvered safely to earth on 


its own. As NASA Officials—and much of | 
the nation via television—watched with | 
fingers crossed, the shuttle, christened En- | 


terprise after the spaceship in Star Trek, 


swooped in graceful arcs down through 


the clear desert air over Edwards Air 
Force Base in California. Then, as if both 
ship and crew had been doing it forever, 
it touched down perfectly and rolled to a 
stop on the 11-km.-long (7 miles) bed of 
Rogers Dry Lake. 

Enterprise's stubby wings were carry- 
ing not only the promise of far easier ac- 
cess to space, its exploitation and, yes, 
even colonization, but the future of Amer- 
ica’s shrunken space program as well. 
Ever since the Apollo 17 mission put the 
last Americans on the moon more than 
four years ago, NASA has been slowly turn- 
ing away from one-shot man-in-space 
spectaculars. Instead, it has been concen- 
trating an increasing amount of research 
and money on development of the space 


shuttle, a “pickup truck” of a craft that | 


could be shot into orbit, stop off with men 
and equipment at a galaxy of space sat- 
ellites and skylabs, and return to earth 
safely, making at least 100 round trips be- 
fore being retired. By successfully com- 
pleting the kind of landing it will have to 
make each time it returns from space, the 


Enterprise has helped to justify NASA’s | 


plans and hopes 

The space shuttle’s historic test be- 
gan at dawn, when a cherry picker lifted 
Pilot Fred Haise Jr., 43, a civilian, and Co- 
pilot Charles Gordon Fullerton, 40, an Air 
Force lieutenant colonel, aboard the craft. 
Two hours later, engines roaring, the 747 
mother ship raced down the runway and 


| rose into the air with the Enterprise cling- 





ing to its back like a mating insect. Ac- 
companied by five silver T-38 chase 
planes that drifted around the pair like 
pilot fish escorting a shark, the odd cou- 
ple climbed slowly to 8,100 meters (27,000 
ft.). At that altitude the 747 flew over an 
imaginary hump, then nosed downward 
to pick up speed. At 7,230 meters (24,000 
ft.), Haise fired the three explosive bolts 
holding the two ships together. To the re- 
lief of some engineers who feared the En- 
terprise might not be able to clear the 747's 
tall tail, the two craft separated cleanly, 
as the carrier pulled down and to the left. 
Enterprise, free for the first time in her 
short life, soared buoyantly up and to the 


much as 40 Chevrolet sedans, the shuttle 
was essentially an overweight glider. But 
despite the still-unexplained failure of one 
of the ship’s five computers, her brief flight 
went exactly according to plan. “You're 
flying good,” said one of the chase pilots, 
as the free-flying Enterprise tested her 
wings for the first time. A few moments 
later, Haise and Fullerton dropped the 
heavy craft down, then pulled up in a 
“flare,” or simulated landing maneuver, 
to evaluate the orbiter’s landing charac- 
teristics. “It’s really there,” said a delight- 
ed Haise of the shuttle’s ease of handling. 
“Really tight.” 

Two 90° turns aligned Enterprise with 
the runway, leaving | min. and 59 sec. to 
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but will rise from Florida’s Cape Canav- 
eral on the back of two booster rockets 
and a tank of liquid propellant. At an al- 
titude of 45 km. (28 miles), the boosters 
will drop off into the Atlantic, where tugs 
will pick them up and tow them back to 
Cape Canaveral for re-use. Just before the 
shuttle goes into orbit, about 10 min. af- 
ter blast-off, the liquid fuel tank, which 
will not be recycled, will drop away and 
plunge into the ocean. When its mission 
is completed, the shuttle will head back 
down into the atmosphere and land at Ed- 
wards. There, it can be remounted on the 
carrier plane, flown to the Marshall Space 
Center in Alabama and readied to be sent 
aloft from Canaveral again as soon as two 
weeks after touchdown. A runway is un- 
der construction that will enable the shut- 
tle to land at Canaveral, too. 

On its second test flight, the shuttle 
will carry its first payload in its big cargo 


Artist's view of space shuttle carrying out mission in orbit 





landing. About 54 min. after the 747 first 
began to take off, Enterprise touched 
down at a speed of about 338 km. per hr. 
| (210 m.p.h.)—by contrast, a 747 typical- 
ly lands at 170 m.p.h. Trailing a billow- 
ing cloud of white desert dust, the craft 
rolled more than two miles and came to 
a gentle stop on the dry lake bed. 


fficials of NASA and visiting dignitar- 

ies were ecstatic. Said John Young, a 
veteran of three space flights who now 
runs the training program for the shut- 
tle’s first pilots: “This ship’s going to rev- 
olutionize the way we do business in 
space!” 

If it passes a series of further tests, 
the shuttle will start doing just that in 
March 1979, when it is scheduled for its 
first flight into space. In normal opera- 





tion it will not be borne aloft by a jetliner 
Seca _t 





A dramatic leap toward the conquest—and use—of space. 


bay: a pallet containing six experiments 
designed to measure air pollution, con- 
duct geological mapping and check ocean 
color to measure algae concentrations. A 
third flight will test the craft’s manipu- 
lator, a triple-jointed retractable arm that 
can reach out 15.6 meters (52 ft.) in any di- 
rection and hold objects in a clawlike 
hand earnestly labeled in NASA jargon an 
“end effector.” By the fifth flight, engi- 
neers hope to use the arm to extract a 
rocket and fix it to the drifting Skylab, 
which will then be boosted higher into 
orbit so that it will not fall back to earth 
and burn up in the atmosphere. On fu- 
ture missions, the shuttle could remain 
aloft for 30 days, and place several sat- 
ellites in orbit on a single trip. 

Between 1980 and 1992 NASA is plan- 
ning for 560 flights at a rate that will even- 
tually reach more than one a week. Such 
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right. 
5 Having no power and weighing as 
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shuttle service could do for space travel 
what air economy fares did for family va- 
cations, The commercial possibilities are 
striking. Western Union, Telesat Canada 
and Intelsat, as well as Satellite Business 
Systems, a private company with a plan 
for linking computers around the world 
via satellite, are expected to sign contracts 
that will guarantee them the right to 
launch communications satellites from 
shuttles in the early 1980s, 


Sea renga clients, in fact, are expect- 
ed to account for 12% of shuttle traf- 
| fic during its initial years of operation. 
But NASA’s biggest customer will be the 
Pentagon. The Defense Department has 
already reserved space in the orbiter for 
the sixth trip—possibly to launch a spy 
satellite—and is expected to use 20% of 
the shuttle’s capacity for the next few 
years. NASA officials have already com- 
piled a three-quarter-inch-thick Space 
Transportation System User Handbook 
that sets out shuttle fare schedules, offer- 
ing everything from a $3,000 “getaway 
special” for someone interested in putting 
a 200-lb. payload into orbit to a $19 mil- 
lion charter flight in which the purchaser 
can have the whole cargo bay to himself. 
The fares represent genuine bargains for 
private companies. The cost of launching 
a satellite by shuttle is only one-third of 
the price of orbiting the same item by un- 
recoverable rocket. Shuttle services are 
even more economical for the Depart- 
| ment of Defense, which will get a $19 mil- 
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Enterprise separating from 747 mother ship; below (from left): takeoff, approach and historic solo landing 


only $12.7 million. “More and more peo- | 
ple are coming in and asking about our | 
program,” says Clifford Charlesworth, | 
manager of the shuttle payload program. 
“Just as you couldn't envision the 747 at 
Kitty Hawk, we can’t now envision all 
the uses of space. But they are there.” 

Far more exotic uses indeed seem 
likely. Astronomers are hoping to send a 
space telescope into orbit aboard the shut- 
tle. Freed from the interference caused 
by earth’s atmosphere, man will be able 
to look unhindered into space—to find 
out, for example, how stars and planets | 

| 
| 


evolve. Scientists believe it may one day 
even be possible to carry out special man- 
ufacturing activities in the shuttles. Ex- 
amples: perfect ball bearings, formed out- 
side the distorting pull of gravity, mixing 


CHRIST - SPR NGMANN——BLACK STAR 


pure pharmaceuticals in the germfree vac- 
uum of space. All the components nec- 
essary to build an orbiting space station 
could be hauled aloft by space trucks and 
assembled by floating mechanics miles 
above the earth. 





Colonies in outer space are unlikely | 


to be created in the next few years. But 
those connected with the space-shuttle 
program agree that they are well within 
the realm of possibility; so are space flights 
just for the fun of it. NASA has yet to print 
up tickets for the day when a jaded jet-set- 
ter walks into the agency’s offices and tries 
to discover the latest In place for an outer- 
space trip. But agency officials have in 


fact discussed just that possibility: the OV | 


101, after all, carries a three-man crew 
and accommodates four passengers. Ld 
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lion charter flight at a discount rate of _hiltant Copilot Fullerton (left), Pilot Haise with wives after flight 
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; | Show Business 
New Black Superstar 


The Pryor Engagements Go Up and Up 


ords, too, can be born again. Just 

when it seemed to have been purged 
from the language, an epithet consigned 
to the ashcan by a more enlightened so- 
ciety, there it is again: nigger. But when 
Richard Pryor says it, it means something 
different from what it did through too 
much of America’s history. Depending on 
his inflection or even the tilt of his mouth, 
it can mean simply black. Or it can mean 


a hip black, wise in the ways of the street 


Occasionally, nigger can even mean white 
in Pryor’s reverse English lexicon. How- 
ever he defines it, Pryor is certain of one 
thing. He is proudly, assertively a nigger, 
the first comedian to speak in the raw, 
brutal, but often wildly hilarious language 
of the streets. 

“Nigger is his favorite word,” says 
Beau Bridges, the co-star of Greased 
Lightning, Pryor’s new hit movie. “Nig- 


| gers is beautiful,” Pryor explains. “Got 





their own rhythm and play their own 
games. Whitey don’t know how to play.” 

Bicentennial Nigger, Pryor’s latest 
comedy album, won a Grammy last year, 
as did That Nigger’s Crazy in 1974 
Greased Lightning, the amiable story of 
Wendell Scott, the first black race-car 
champion, is going like—well. you know 
what—at the neighborhoods, and Pryor’s 


acting is the only thing to remember from | 


such films as Silver Streak and Car Wash. 
His next movie, Which Way Is Up?, will 
be released in November. Also on his 
packed schedule is The Wiz, the film ver- 
sion of the long-run, all-black Broadway 
hit. Pryor will of course be the Wiz him- 
self. Pryor has multipicture deals with 


both Warner Bros, and Universal studios 
This week he begins taping his own com- 
edy variety series for NBC 

Everyone wants Pryor, and, barring 
an accident of nature, he appears certain 
to be the next black superstar—if he is 
not already. “Of all the actors working 
now,” says Lily Tomlin, “he is the one 
who has the most instant rapport with 
his audience.” Paul Schrader, who direct- 
ed him in Blue Collar, which will be re- 
leased in February, does not stop there 


Pryor in Which Way Is Up? 
“lain t never gonna forget.” 














Says he: “I feel quite strongly that Rich- 
ard will be the biggest black actor ever.” 
Lorne Michaels, who produces NBC's Sat- 
urday Night, on which Pryor has appeared 
three times, can top even that exuberant 
encomium. “Richard Pryor,” he says, dis- 
missing half a billion other funny fellows, 
“is the funniest man on the planet.” 

Everything about Pryor is special. “A 
lot of people try to tell the truth and make 
it funny,” says Wiz producer Rob Cohen 
“Most comedians use truth as a point of 
departure. Not Richard. No one else is 
so accurate and compassionate. He just 
lets it run, and you see it.”’ Pryor does not 
tell jokes, and he probably would be 
tongue-tied if he attempted a one-liner. 
Instead, like Tomlin, perhaps his closest 
white friend, he does sketches | 

Playing Mudbone, the levee-tender, or 
Oilwell, the “dangerous nigger’ who 
fights the cops, he lets the humor build 
up gradually as the audience understands 
the character he is impersonating—or is 
possessed by. “What Lily and I do tran- 
scends stand-up comedy crap,” he boasts 
“We make it theater. We involve the au- 
dience in truth because everything we do 
is real. Both of us are possessed when we 
are onstage. Yes, man, I'm talking liter- 
ally. Possession, man.” 

Blacks, whites, men and women: all 
fall before Pryor’s humor, which can 
sometimes be, Cohen notwithstanding, 
about as compassionate as a firing squad 
As the Rev. James L. White, dressed in sil- 
ver sequins and high-heeled silver boots, 
he takes on all black TV and radio preach- 
ers. The Rev. White disdains little black 
dollars from little black folk. Says he: 
“We're looking for the Billy Graham dol- 
lars.” Changing into a medal-encrusted 
uniform, Pryor is Field Marshal Idi Amin 
Dada, the man of the mad, murderous gig- 
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gle. “I love American people,” says the 
field marshal. “I had two for lunch.” 

When he talks about whites, Pryor 
—possessed by Richard Pryor—can be al- 
most as lethal as “Big Daddy.” In the US., 
he says, “they give niggers time as if they 
were giving lunch, You go [to court] look- 
ing for justice, and that’s just what you find 
—just us.” On his album Bicentennial Nig- 
ger he says, “We're celebrating 200 years 
of white folks kicking ass . . . You all prob- 
ably have forgotten about it. Well, I ain’t 
never gonna forget it.” 

Pryor’s hostility toward white society 
can be traced back to Peoria, Ill., where he 
grew up. He likes to say that his grand- 
mother was the madam of a whore house 
and that from the beginning he saw white 
men debasing black women. He may be 
telling the truth, but no one in Peoria re- 
members, and the street where his grand- 
mother lived has been blasted away by 
urban renewal. What is certainly true is 
that Pryor, now 36, grew up in a poor and 
broken family. By 14 he had quit school 
and started work as a janitor and a pack- 
ing-house laborer. To get out of Peoria 
—and poverty—he volunteered for the 
Army and was sent to West Germany. 


teacher in Peoria had encouraged 

him to become a performer, and 
when he returned from Germany he start- 
ed a routine there at a little club. In 1963 
he went to New York City and cabarets 
in Greenwich Village. He wanted to be 
like Bill Cosby, the first black comedian 
to achieve national success. As he remem- 
bers, he said to himself: “Goddamn it. 
This nigger’s doin’ what I’m fixin’ to do, 
I want to be the only nigger. Ain't no 
room for two niggers.” 

He did not push out Cosby, or any of 
the other black comedians—Redd Foxx, 
Dick Gregory, Flip Wilson, Godfrey 
Cambridge—who achieved fame in the 
60s. But Pryor did find room in the spot- 
light, and by the middle of the decade he 
was appearing on the TV talk shows and 
pulling golden gigs in Las Vegas. 

Then, in 1970, when he was standing 
on the stage of the El Aladdin Hotel in Las 
Vegas, something snapped and, in Pryor’s 
words, he “went crazy.” With a packed 
audience in front of him, he walked off the 
stage. What had happened was that he re- 
alized he was not Cosby, the smooth, con- 
trolled comic of the cerebrum. He was, if 
anyone, Lenny Bruce, the angry, violent 
screamer from the acid gut. 
changed his act, bringing it back in spirit 
to Peoria’s black ghetto and the mean 
streets all over the U.S. He started to talk 
in the argot of the pool shark and the hus- 
tler, a language so obscene that it is no 
longer obscene, with four-letter words so 
common that they now seem part of the 
verbal furniture. Is he vulgar? Of course, 
but not in his own eyes. “Vulgar,” he says, 
“is like Richard Nixon being allowed in 
Red China. That’s very vulgar. That’s 
vile. Vulgar, onstage, is colorful.” 

Pryor’s colorful vulgarity found an 
S.R.O. audience, not in Las Vegas but on 
the concert hall circuit. Writing, he dis- 











Pryor | 








covered, came naturally. He wrote part 
of Mel Brooks’ Blazing Saddles, several 
segments of Sanford and Son, and parts 
of two Lily Tomlin specials. Acting came 
just as naturally. If he never said another 
funny word, Pryor could undoubtedly 
make it as a major Hollywood actor. Says 
Michael Schultz, director of Greased 
Lightning: “He can do the same scene ten 
different ways—all of them right.” 

While he has appeared on the tube 
numerous times, and had his own spe- 
cial last May, Pryor has always been un- 
easy before the television camera. TV is 
no stranger to vulgarity, but it cannot tol- 
erate obscenity. When he does a TV stint, 
Pryor must censor himself as he did in 
the years before his Las Vegas awak- 
ening. His friends, who think he should 
concentrate on movies, advised him 
against committing himself to the NBC 
series. Last spring Pryor tried to break 
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Pryor as Pryor on TV special = 
Mean streets and an apricot tree. 





his contract, or at least reduce his pro- 
jected schedule. NBC, however, refused 
to let him out. Though he makes net- 
work brass as nervous as they make him, 
NBC is desperate for a hit. The Richard 
Pryor Show has been strategically placed 
in the same Tuesday night slot as ABC’s 
Happy Days and Laverne and Shirley, 
which are No. | and No. 2 in the rat- 
ings. With his fresh, unpredictable humor, 
Pryor might just be the wild hit that 
could topple the opposition. 

The only thing that has not come nat- 
urally for Pryor has been living. For sev- 
eral years he was hooked on cocaine, a 
fact he now includes in his comedy rou- 
tine. “I snorted up Peru,” he says. “I could 
have bought Peru.” Married and divorced 
three times, he has four children—three 
girls and a boy. A long-term relationship 
seems beyond his grasp, but his main com- 
panion right now is Pam Grier, who 
played his wife in Greased Lightning. 
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For the moment life is calm. Pryor’s 
mansion in the San Fernando Valley 
—with two guest cottages, tennis court, 
swimming pool, gymnasium and 52 fruit 
trees—is about the same distance as Sa- 
markand from the slums of Peoria. Some- 
times even he can’t believe his good for- 
tune. “Damn, what’s the name of that 
tree?” he asks someone, pointing at the 
vegetation in question. No one knows, and 
then Pryor himself remembers. “Apricot. 
Yeah, that’s it,” he says. “Ain’t that some- 
thing? A nigger with an apricot tree.” 


Star Trips 


Cinema sci-fi takes off 





wi Star Wars fast becoming the big- 
gest moneymaker ever (box office re- 
ceipts are $12 million a week), the movie 
industry is wasting no time jumping onto 
the spacewagon. 20th Century-Fox is al- 
ready plotting its first Star Wars sequel, 
and other film makers are rushing to 
make their own sci-fi flicks before the fad 
wears thin. Judging from some of their 
plans, that may not take too long. 

This month End of the World will 
come to 200 Southern and Midwestern 
theaters. The film tells of an earthling sci- 
entist who comes upon a band of aliens 
cleverly disguised as six nuns and a priest. 
Filmed in three weeks, the picture cost 
$500,000 (compared with Star Wars’$9.5 
million). If the world survives this pic- 
ture, End Producer Charles Band plans 
to return by Christmas with another 
quickie titled Laser Blast. 

The big studios have joined the space 
race as well. Fox hopes to plow some of 
its Star Wars profits into Alien, the tale 
of an otherworldly creature who takes to 
mugging U.S. spacemen. American Inter- 
national Pictures plans a spacey adven- 
ture titled The Incredible Melting Man, 
in which a returning astronaut poses some 
sticky problems for the p.r. boys at NASA. | 
The poor fellow has to gulp down gallons 
of blood in order to keep from liquefying. 
Universal Pictures plans to remake The 
Thing from Another World, originally di- 
rected by Howard Hawks in 1951, and 
The Incredible Shrinking Man (1957), 
which will star Lily Tomlin this time as 
an incredible shrinking woman. Even the 
Disney studios are joining the sci-fi fol- 
lies with a new kid flick titled The Car 
from Outer Space. 


ew people are as pleased with Hol- 

lywood’s new trend as Producer 
George Pal, whose sci-fi films of the 1950s 
regularly won Academy Awards for their 
special effects. Not only are Pal pictures 
like The War of the Worlds (1953) and 
When Worlds Collide (1951) being re- 
released, but the latter is about to be re- 
made by Director John Frankenheimer. 
Pal himself, now 69, is at work writing a | 
sequel to his 1961 film The Time Machine. 
Says he: “Star Wars has proved again that 
a special effect is as big a star as any in 
the world.” For now, anyway. B 
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‘Publishing Was His Line 


AT RANDOM by Bennett Cerf: Random House: 30 se; 306 pages: $12.95 











Author Gertrude Stein 
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B efore he came along, publishing was 
a gentleman’s profession, and books 
were sold with dignity and decorum, like 
vintage antiques or old-master drawings 
But Bennett Cerf’s ego was a volume in it- 


| self, and he hawked his wares as if he 


were conducting the /8/2 Overture—with 
dash, brass and lots of exploding canons 
“Everyone has a streak of pure, unadul- 
terated ham,” he proclaimed. “Many 
won't admit it. I revel in it!” 

Other publishers waited for authors 
Cerf sought them out and flattered, 
charmed—and signed up—some of the 
biggest names in the literary world. To- 
gether with Partner Donald Klopfer, he 
turned Random House, which they found- 
ed in 1927, into a pantheon of stars: Eu- 
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Publisher Bennett Cerf 
A gossip’s eye for details 


gene O'Neill, James Joyce, Gertrude 
Stein, William Faulkner, Sinclair Lewis, 
Isak Dinesen, Truman Capote, John 
O'Hara and W.H. Auden. Now, in this 
posthumous volume, Cerf tells what goes 
on behind the bookshelves. Using tapes 


| of his interviews for Columbia’s oral his- 


tory program, along with his diaries and 
scrapbooks, his widow, Phyllis Cerf Wag- 
ner, and former Random House Editor 
Albert Erskine have compiled a breezy 


| and vastly amusing memoir—identical, 


one suspects, to the one the gregarious 
panelist on TV’s What's My Line? might 
have written himself. 

Cerf was a supreme gossip, and he 
had the gossip’s alert eye for tattletale de- 
tails. D.H. Lawrence's wife Frieda was a 
sloppy housekeeper, he noted, and years 
later he remembered a dirty milk bottle 





| rence parlor. Gertrude Stein and Alice B 





lying on its side in the middle of the Law- 


Toklas were so grubbily dumpy that, on 
a visit they paid to Random House, an el- 
evator boy automatically deposited them 
on a floor below, thinking they were go- 
ing to an employment agency for domes- 
tic servants 

Eugene O'Neill kept a player piano, 
which he had found in a whorehouse, cov- 
ered with pictures of naked women, and 
when he could sneak away from his bossy 
wife Carlotta, he would go down to the | 
basement, drop nickels into the slot and 
listen to ragtime. Once when Cerf was vis- 
iting, the ailing playwright crooked his 
finger and beckoned him downstairs, like 
a mischievous little boy. In the middle of 
a tune, Carlotta came down. “You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself,” she screamed, 
“bringing Bennett down here! You're in 
pain, remember?” 

Other publishers were afraid to take a 
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FORARO me 


Writer Ayn Rand 


chance with James Joyce’s Ulysses, which 
had been banned from the U.S. for ob- 
scenity. Cerf thought he had found a way 
to end this embargo, however, and went 
off to Paris to try to sign up Joyce. For 
once he had no need for cajolery. Joyce 
was So eager to sell his masterpiece in the 
US. that, in his haste to make the ap- 
pointment, he was run over by a taxicab 
When Cerf met him, he was “sitting with 
a bandage around his head, a patch over 
his eye, his arm in a sling and his foot all 
bound up and stretched out on a chair.” 
After the bandages were removed, 
Joyce turned out to be yet another genius 
with a domineering wife, and Nora ob- 
jected when he tried to entertain Cerf with 
his Irish ballads. “A great fight started | 
when Joyce went over to the piano,” Cerf 
recounts. “There was a long bench in front 
of it, and Nora grabbed one end and Joyce 
the other—both pulling in opposite direc- 
uns. Suddenly she deliberately let g0, and 
Joyce went staggering back and landed 
on his behind. Nora said, ‘Maybe this will 
teach you a lesson, you drunken “As 
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she saw Cerf off, she added: “Some day 
I'm going to write a book for you, Ben- 
nett, and I’m going to call it My Twenty 
Years with a Genius—So-Called.’ 

The egos of writers, Cerf discovered, 
were as big as his own. George Bernard 
Shaw refused to let him put Sr. Joan into 
an anthology until he was promised a fee 
twice as large as O’ Neill’s—whatever that 
was. “Isn't that pretty babyish?” Cerf shot 
back. “All right, it’s babyish.” Shaw 
agreed, not at all put out by his effron- 
tery. “Do you want it or don’t you? Twice 
as much.” Cerf paid up 

One night Cerf was having dinner 
with Sinclair Lewis when a phone call in- 
terrupted with the news that William 
Faulkner had suddenly appeared in town 
Cerf thought the two famous authors 
might like to meet, but Lewis would have 
none of it. “No, Bennett. This is my night,” 
he declared. “Haven't you been a pub- 
lisher long enough to understand I don’t 
want to share it with some other author?’ 
For pure ego, however, no one could 
match Ayn Rand. When Cerf tried to per- 
suade her to cut a 38-page speech from 
Atlas Shrugged, she simply replied, 
“Would you cut the Bible?” Cerf once 


again gave in 

Still, in nearly 50 years in publishing, 
Cerf never fell afoul of an author as se- 
verely as did his first boss in publishing, 
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Books | 


Horace Liveright. Just as he was about 
to leave for California in the ‘20s, Live- 
right persuaded Theodore Dreiser to let 
him try to sell An American Tragedy to 
the movies—with Liveright to get the 
agent’s commission. Dreiser, who was 
convinced that no one would nibble, read- 
ily agreed 

When he returned, Liveright invited 
Dreiser to lunch and announced his tri- 
umph—a movie deal for the sum of $85,- 
000. Dreiser was delighted at the unex- 
pected windfall, but considerably less 
delighted when he was reminded of Live- 
right’s commission. “Do you mean you're 
going to take my money?” he asked. “Just 
at this moment, the waiter brought the 
coffee in,” writes Cerf, the ever faithful re- 
porter, “Suddenly Dreiser seized his cup 
and threw the steaming coffee in Live- 
right’s face. [He] got up from the table 
without a word and marched out of the 
restaurant.” Liveright turned to Cerf and 
said, “Bennett, let this be a lesson to you 
Every author is a son ofa bitch 

It was a lesson the ebullient Cerf nev- 
er learned—and writers by the score knew 
it. They flocked and clung to him instinc- 
tively, sensing correctly that they had 
found in him that rare creature, a pub- 
lisher who was not only sympathetic to au- 
thors but found it in his heart to like them 
as well Gerald Clarke 
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Man at Arms 


THE WIDOWER’S SON 
by Alan Sillitoe 
Harper & Row. 288 pages. $8.95 


Ithough he achieved fame in the 1950s 

as one of England’s Angry Young 
Men, Author Alan Sillitoe never lost his 
temper in his books. The working-class 
characters in Saturday Night and Sun- 
day Morning (1959) and Loneliness of the 
Long Distance Runner (1960) did indeed 
rail at the upward immobility of the Brit- 
ish class system; it was Sillitoe’s cool pre- 
cision in portraying them that made these 
fumings so hot to the touch. Sillitoe’s re- 
straint, his continued attention to the Not- 
tinghamshire region of his own child- 
hood, are quiet virtues that the noisy 
passage of 20 trendy years in England 
sometimes eclipsed. On the evidence of 
his 14th novel, these qualities have also 
made him a long-distance writer 

The Widower’s Son sets up all the ob- 
stacles faced by a working-class lad in the 
1930s but concentrates on another: the 
baffle that prevents people from under- 
standing themselves. Left motherless at 
age seven, William Scorton is raised by 
his father, a veteran artilleryman who has 
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used the military to escape from the coal | liam muses: “His father had pushed him 

mines of his youth. Equating discipline | into it [the army] but he forgave him for 

with love, the father trains his young son _ that: we have to forgive our parents if we 

to become an artillery gunner; when he want our children to forgive us.” In a dif- 

takes William to visit his mother’s grave ferent context, this conclusion could have 

he carts along a compass so that they can _ all the resonance of a greeting-card sen- 

make a field map of the cemetery. This _ timent. In Sillitoe’s novel. it rings with 

utilitarian education takes: William wins | hard-earned wisdom Paul Gray 

a scholarship to the Military College of 

Science, receives a wartime-accelerated 

commission in the artillery, and behaves Elsa Undone 

with bravery before and during the Brit- 

ish retreat to Dunkirk WORDS OF ADVICE ' 
William eventually marries a briga- . , 

dier general’s daughter—and the trajec- by Fay Weldon 

tory of his life veers sharply downward. | Random House. 215 pages. $7.95 

For no reason that he has been trained 

to calculate, the marriage sours. He re- his mannered little comedy of bed 

signs from the military, hoping to please room hanky-panky aspires after wick- 

his wife, and only succeeds in driving her edness—the word Nabokovian is used | 

back to an ex-lover. He must ponder mys- wistfully in the dust-jacket copy—and | 

teries too large to be circumscribed by a | achieves naughtiness instead. But that is 

gun sight: “They had started off on the | enough to sustain Author Fay Weldon’s 

wrong foot, not only when they had first | fifth novel, one of those lazy summer af- 

met, but from the day they were born in | ternoon collusions in which the writer 





their separate corners of the universe feels superior to her characters, and the 
Sillitoe handles his hero’s awakening | reader smiles at the writer 
with compassion—and with none of the Victor is a 44-year-old antique deal- | 


prattling about narrowness blighting | er, newly escaped from a dull marriage 
young lives that could serve as the moral | anda dull office job. Elsa is 19 and his mis- 
of such a tale. If anything, his message is | tress. “A year ago, when Victor was still | 
the reverse: people can learn in spite of | a tax accountant, he fished Elsa out of | 
what they are taught; the residue of ig- his typists’ pool. She flapped and wrig- 
Author Alan Sillitoe norantly directed affection is both pain — gled a little, and then lay sull, legs gently 
and the memory of love. At the end Wil- _ parted.’ This plummy pair is to spend the 





Pain and the memory of love 
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KENT GOLDEN LIGHTS MENTHOL 


LOWER IN TAR THAN ALL THESE BRANDS 





BENSONGHEDOE 
Menthol 100% 


¥ 


ONLY 8 MGTAR 
REAL REFRESHMENT IN A LOW-TAR MENTHOL 





OF All Brands Sold: Lowest tar: 0.5 mg. “tar,” 0.05 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. 1976. 
- Kent Golden Lights Menthol: 8 mg. “tar,” 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method, 















a part 
of the 
world of 
Rand 


M¢Nally 
ane be yours Our Map Division 
for | smile offers special road maps, 


atlases and travel guides 
d to business for use 
an | as incentives and 
giveaway premiums. 
thank you We offer almost every 
Rand MeNally product 
customized for business use, 
as well as special products 
made for special needs. 
They may not a/ways 
be free, but they never 
fail to make a friend 
or a Customer, 


Rand M¢Nally 


Og Eh TENNEAL BONTPON 


“>and 
you thought 
we just made 
maps 

















PET RITE 


Novelist Fay Weldon at home in England 





A lazy summer afternoon collusion 


weekend cataloguing marketable mon- 
strosities at the mansion of Hamish, an el- 
derly millionaire, and his beautiful, young, 
crippled wife Gemma. 

It is with Gemma that naughtiness en- 
ters the picture. She has cooked up a 
scheme—unnecessarily devious, since no 
one seriously opposes it—for Hamish to 
lie with Elsa, who will then hatch out the 
child that she, Gemma, wants but can- 
not give birth to. She herself, more to serve 
iniquity than to requite passion, will bed 
with Victor. “Love,” she tells Elsa, is 
“gene calling to gene, as country cats call 
to each other across fields.” 

With so many genes busily at work, 
all would seem to be well with the au- 
thor’s warm-weather fiction. But Novelist 
Weldon is much too fond of the kind of or- 
nateness that clutters Iris Murdoch’s less- 


er novels—in this case, the ponderous idea | 


that Hamish is Rumpelstiltskin and Elsa 
is the poor girl for whom he spins straw 
into gold. Gemma insists that Elsa do 
huge batches of typing each night. Elsa 
can't manage it, but Hamish can. 

Straw into gold—but what's the point? 
The remainder of the fairy tale requires 
that the girl guess Rumpelstiltskin’s name 
or give up her first-born child to him, and 
sure enough, Hamish’s origins are un- 
known, at least to Elsa and the reader 
Gemma ultimately reveals her husband's 
identity at the end of an amusing but over- 
long story of her introduction to sin. 

For a time, though, the reader enter- 


| tains the ghastly suspicion that the au- 


thor has distorted her comedy in order to 
convey some symbolic code message. Not 
at all; the novel hasn't an idea in its head, 
and rightly so. If the Rumpelstiltskin busi- 
ness had been chucked out with Weldon’s 
first draft, her account of Elsa’s undoing 
could have scaled the foothills of supe- 
rior nonsense. John Skow 





i Medicine 











octors and lifesaving manuals have 

long repeated that few drowning vic- 
tims are likely to survive more than four 
to six minutes under water. Chances are 
that anyone who does will have irrepa- 
rable brain damage from lack of oxygen 
| But consider the case of Brian Cunning- 
ham, 18, of Jackson, Mich. In March 1975 
Cunningham's car plunged through the 
ice of a frozen pond; when rescuers hauled 
him out 38 minutes later, his body was 
blue. He had no pulse, his breathing had 
stopped, and his eyes were fixed in a di- 
lated, glassy stare. Cunningham, in fact, 


he belched. The involuntary reaction con- 
vinced rescuers that, despite all contrary 
evidence, they should try to revive him 
A high-speed ambulance ride, two hours 
of cardiopulmonary resuscitation and 13 
hours of breathing assistance later, Cun- 
ningham regained consciousness—and 
more. Far from being brain-damaged, he 
finished the semester at Jackson Commu- 
nity College with a 3.2 average. 
Cunningham's story is unusual, but it 
is not unique. Dr. Martin Nemiroff, 36, 
of the University of Michigan Medical 
Center, has documented about a dozen 
similar cases, in which apparently 
drowned victims recovered from cold wa- 
ters have been successfully revived. His 
amazing findings not only offer new hope 
to those who may share Cunningham's 
rare experience, but they also impose 











| Divers carrying drowned swimmer from lake 


| Suspending the four-minute rule. 





was declared dead from drowning. Then | 
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Natural Life Preservers 


“Diving reflex” and chill waters can prevent drowning deaths 












Survivor Brian Cunningham 





Saved b yy a last-minute belch. 


responsibilities on the rescuers. 
Nemiroff, an ardent scuba diver, be- 
gan his research on a grant from the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration after hearing reports of people 
who had survived long submersion with- 
out apparent ill effect. A study of some 
60 near drownings convinced him that in 
warmer waters, the limit for submersion 
without death or brain damage probably 
was four minutes. But in waters below 21° 
C. (70° F.), the four-minute rule seemed 
to be suspended. Of 15 victims rescued 
after a minimum of four minutes from 
the chilly waters that abound in Mich- 
igan, Nemiroff found, two died of lung in- 
fections and two suffered brain damage. 
But eleven, including Cunningham and a 
physician who has since successfully re- 
sumed his medical practice, were resus- 
citated without long-term injury. “The pa- 
tients are as damaged as, say, somebody 
who is hit on the head with a blackjack. 
There is brain damage, but it is usually re- 
versible in the first 24 hours.” 

The reason, says Nemiroff, is a com- 
bination of coldness, which lowers the 
body's need for oxygen, and an old mam- 
malian response known as the diving 
reflex. The reflex was studied in the 
1930s in diving mammals, like the por- 
poise and seal, which can remain sub- 
merged without breathing for periods of 
20 minutes or more. And, confirms Nem- 
iroff, the same automatic response works 


new 


in humans as well. Triggered by held 
| Ss 
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Opel, with the biggest engine 

(1800cc) of all five cars, showed 

97 miles per gallon” (based on EPA 

combined estimates 55% city/45% 

highway). But it wasn't good enough 
Opel's bigger gas ank helped !t 

do well when we me 

(or how fara car cangoona 


AND THE WINNER |S.., yo 


Let's put it this way: we didn’t win. 
Well, alright, if you insist, we'll put it 
this way: Rabbit won. 


tank of gas), but not as well as sea Pa But not by muChenee”” sce 

Subaru and Toyota, who tied for my Pas ee sem Morals, ine 

first. And when we compared recom- ’ beat our Opel byt i 

mended maintenance schedules This, however, could very well be Calif. emission eq 

for 37,500 miles of normal driving, our favorite event. Because the first points) And Opel did fini 

Opel (8 recommended visits) thing most people want to know three highly regarded oppon 

finished behind Rabbit (6 visits) and about any Car !S, “What'll she do?” the areas we tested 

Datsun and Toyota (7 each) How fast does it accelerate? So if the point of this whole 5-Car 

All of which adds up toa first- How's it corner? How sensitive |S Showdown was to convince you that 

between Toyota and the steering? And—for Opel—the our Opel could hold its own against 


ne i 


Datsun, with Opel—ahem—bringing é o all of these questions !S better-established competitors - - - 
up the rear, and dropping to third “Quite well, thank you.” that Opel should definitely be 

overall after three showdowns. So well, in fact, that our surprising considered when you wander 0 

As we said, this was not our favorite little Opel was barely nosed out by 4 shop .- . _well, we think we've made it. 
event car much ballyhooed for its prowess Results will vary in California. 
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Keeping oxygen in the brain 


breath and cold water on the face, the 
diving reflex slows the heartbeat and 
the flow of blood to the skin, muscles 
and other tissues that are relatively re- 
sistant to damage from oxygen depri- 
vation. At the same time, it sends the 
body’s remaining oxygenated blood to 
the heart and to the brain, whose cells 
will indeed begin to die after about four 
minutes without oxygen. Bradycardia 
—the slowing down of heartbeat asso- 
ciated with the diving reflex—can even 
be induced by immersing the face in a 
bow! of cold water while holding the 
breath for 20 seconds or so 


n mammals, at least, the diving reflex 
seems to derive from the need of the 
fetus to survive when oxygen may be cut 
off during its trip down the birth canal 
(When a pregnant woman holds her 
breath under water, sufficient oxygen is 
automatically shunted to her uterus to 
protect her baby as long as possible, just 
as it is to her own heart and brain.) In- 
deed, says Nemiroff, the reflex is strong- 
er and more swiftly triggered in children 
The doctor's findings should prove en- 
couraging to anyone who swims, sails or 
fishes in the cold waters of the North At- 
lantic or the icy lakes of the upper Mid- 
west. But Nemiroffs conclusions place a 
greater burden on friends, lifeguards, res- 
cue crews and physicians. At present, res- 
cuers are likely to assume that a drowning 
victim with cold, blue skin, no detectable 
pulse or heartbeat, and fixed, dilated pu- 
pils is dead, and they may not quickly 
begin, or may at least too soon abandon, 
any effort to revive him. In fact, efforts to 
resuscitate should not only be started im- 
mediately, but should be kept up until it is 





clear that they are fruitless. s 
L -_ 
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Viral Antidote 


New drug checks herpes 
simplex encephalitis 





E xceedingly few people develop herpes 
simplex encephalitis, a brain inflam- 


mation produced by the same virus that | 


causes, among other things, the common 


cold sore. Those who do are unfortunate | 
indeed. Fever, recurrent headaches, per- | 


sonality changes and seizures often afflict 
the victim, though the disease can be def- 


initely confirmed only by brain biopsy. | 


Once it starts, moreover, it steadily gets 
worse. People with herpes encephalitis al- 
most invariably become comatose, then 
die; survivors nearly always suffer brain 
damage, frequently so severe as to require 
institutionalization. 

In the past there has been no safe and 
effective treatment, but now a remedy 
seems at hand. A research team headed 
by Dr. Charles Alford of the University 
of Alabama in Birmingham reported last 
week it has successfully tested a drug that 
will not only prevent death in most cases 
of herpes encephalitis but also radically 


| reduce the incidence of neurological dam- 


age in survivors. “Even with its limita- 
tions,” said Alford, “this represents a 
major breakthrough in antiviral therapy.” 

The team, comprising doctors from 
15 universities, published its study in 
the New England Journal of Medicine 
and simultaneously announced it at a 
press conference at the National Insti- 
tute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases 
in Bethesda, Md. The findings are based 
on work with a drug called adenine ar- 
abinoside, a compound originally dis- 
covered in sponges, and on treatment of 
50 patients with symptoms of herpes 
encephalitis 
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The results of the team’s study are im- 
pressive. Of the ten confirmed encepha- 
litis victims who received a placebo, seven 
died of the disease.* Of the 18 confirmed 
cases treated with adenine arabinoside, 
only 5, or 28%, succumbed. Of the sur- 
vivors, a significant number recovered 
completely. The researchers reported that 
half suffered only moderate neurological 
damage or none at all. 

Herpes viruses are among the most 
common and tenacious of the pathogens, 
or disease-causing agents, that plague 
man. Though adenine arabinoside, which 
had earlier been tested unsuccessfully as 
an anticancer drug, has been used ex- 
perimentally—and with encouraging 
results—on a variety of herpes infections 
since 1970, Dr. Alford and his associ- 
ates are still not sure exactly how it 
works. They admit that further research 
must also be done on dosage limits, mode 
of administration and possible side ef- 
fects before the drug, which until now 
has been used only for investigational 
purposes, becomes available more gen- 
erally. But they are confident that aden- 
ine arabinoside, which has also shown 
some encouraging effects against such 
other members of the herpes family as 
the viruses that cause chicken pox and 
the painful nerve inflammation called 
shingles, is here to stay. 

After compiling the results of the 
study, the research team has decided 
against conducting any further studies 
in which the victims of herpes enceph- 
alitis are given placebos. Adenine ara- 
binoside has proved so effective against 
this particular deadly disease, they agree 
that it would be unethical not to ad- 
minister it tT 
*The deaths of these patients were in no way due 
to denial of proper care; unul the new drug's 
effectiveness was proved, doctors had no reason to 


believe that adenine arabinoside would be any 
better than no treatment at all 


Electron micrograph of herpes simplex virus (left), Medical Researcher Charles Alford 





Part of an unpleasant family that also causes chicken pox and shingles. 
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You really think 
it’s the insurance 
company that’s 
paying for all 


those 


“Sue thy Neighbor” is fast 
becoming one of America’s favorite 
pastimes. But who really foots the 
bill on the “big pot” some lucky 
claimant wins? We all do 

Insurance is basically a 
system for sharing risk among 
many. 

All of us chip in so there'll be 
money available when somebody 
gets hit with a loss. Rates are based 
on expected claims. 

Most claims have a reason- 
able basis and are settled fairly. But 
many people feel that an increasing 
number of jury awards are exces- 
sive. When awards are out of line, 
everyone pays more. In the form of 
higher insurance rates. 

Frankly, unless something is 
done, this could go on forever. 

As long as you're willing to pay 





' 


these higher costs, insurance 
companies can pay out bigger and 
bigger awards 

But we at The St. Paul feel 
the trend toward excessive jury 
awards has pushed insurance pre- 
miums to levels that are too high. 

What can you do if you've 
had enough? 

Send for our “Enough is 
Enough” consumer booklet. It’s full 
of information on the causes and the 
pro’s and con's of some possible 
cures for high insurance rates. 
You'll find out how to register your 
views where they'll count. Along 
with some tips on how you can 
hold down your own insurance 
costs. 

Then get involved. Support 
the action you want taken. 

Write a letter to your 


e jury 
? 


legislators. Be heard 

Or you can just do nothing 
and figure the problem will go away 
Of course if it doesn’t, better keep 
your checkbook handy. 

. 
Enough is Enough 

Write The St. Paul for your 
“Enough is Enough” booklet. Or 
contact an Independent Agent or 
broker representing The St. Paul. 
He's in this with you and wants to 
help. You'll find him in the Yel- 
low Pages. 

St. Paul Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company, 385 


Washington St. Saint Paul, 
MN 55102. 


eStraul 


Property & Liability 


Insurance 


Sersing you through Independent Agents. St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company/St. Paul Mercury Insurance Company/The St. Paul Insurance Company 


St. Paul Guardian Insurance Company/The St. Paul Insurance Company of Ilinois: Property and Liability Affiliates of The St. Paul Companies Inc., Saint Paul, Minnesota 55102 
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How to Achieve Total Financial Freedom In 1977 





“Millionaires Are Not 100 Times Smarter Than 
You, They Just Know The Wealth Formula.” 





We've never met and probably never 
will, but | think we share a common interest 
That interest is in achieving complete and 
total financial freedom 

Because of this common interest, | 
think we can be of great help to each other 
You see, a little over twelve months ago my 
net worth reached the magic million dollar 
mark, and it only took me 48 months to 
achieve that 

That might not impress you, but if you 
had seen me four years ago, you might 
wonder how | did it. | lived in Denver then, 
in a cramped, tumbled down house at 2545 
South High Street. My wife was expecting 
our second child and we were so broke we 
had to borrow $150.00 from a relative just 
to buy food and pay the rent 

By the way, | know | didn't make a mil- 
lion dollars because of my superior intel- 
lect — | barely got through Ames High 
School (Ames, lowa) with a C average and 
| think that if you'll stop and think, you'll 
realize and agree, there is not a single 
millionaire that is 10, 20, or 50 times 
smarter than you, or that works 10, 20, or 
50 times harder or longer than you. 

Now, how can we help each other? | am 
willing to share everything | have learned 
and know that would help and guide you 
to achieve your own financial freedom and 
independence. But the only way | would 
ever give you my secrets, methods and 
formulas is if | benefit also. Because as 
you will find when you reach your ultimate 
financial goals, you really don't want to 
stop there but you are motivated to go and 
make more. It seems that most people who 
are charging for financial advice have 
studied how to “do it” but have never ac- 
tually “done it” themselves. You will find 
as you read my formulas, that since | have 
actually achieved total financial freedom 
myself, that you will receive from me more 
than just the motivation to achieve your 
own financial independence, but a work- 
able step by step plan to actually do it 

You may have seen part of my formulas 
advertised in the nation’s most prestigious 
financial journals such as Forbes, Barrons, 
Money, Fortune and the Wal/ Street 
Journal. This work is entitled How To Wake 
Up The Financial Genius Inside You. The 
various formulas contained in the volume 
will show you exactly how you can do each 
of the following: 


* buy income properties for as little as 
$100 down. 

« begin without any cash. 

put $10,000 cash and more in your 

pocket each time you buy (without 

selling property). 

compound your assets at 100% yearly. 

legally avoid paying federal or state 

income taxes. 

« buy bargains at one-half the market 
value. 


If you apply these formulas and meth- 
ods you will find in a very short time, you 
will be able to spend three weeks out of 
every month doing anything you care to 
do, and | think, at that time, you will find as 


| have, that spending several weeks on the 
beaches of Hawaii, or on the ski slopes of 
Colorado, or just sightseeing in Europe, 
or any other place in the world, you begin 
to understand what real freedom is all 
about. 

Most people think that it would be im- 
possible to do some of the things listed 
above. For example, to buy a property, 
and at the same time put $10,000 (or more) 
cash in your pocket without selling the 
property, or to buy a property with little or 
no cash down 

Believe me, it is possible and fairly 
simple. This is exactly how most wealthy 
people actually do make 10, 20, or 50 
times more money than you do 

These formulas of mine do not have to 
be used with income properties only. They 
actually can be applied to virtually any 
asset. 

While | was struggling on making my 
first million, | often thought how nice it 
would be to have the personal advice and 
counsel from someone like Howard 
Hughes or J. Paul Getty 

What would | have been willing to pay 
for this service? | can tell you one thing for 
sure, it would have been a lot more than 
the $10.00 that I'm going to ask you to 
invest in your financial future 

What will this $10.00 actually do for 
you? It will give you a complete step by 
step plan that you can follow to become 
totally and completely financially inde- 
pendent. 

Please try to understand my dilema. 
I'm not a New York advertising agency, 
with all their professional skill and man- 
power to write a powerful and persuasive 
ad to convince you that | can make you 
financially independent. | am just some- 
body who has actually ‘done it’, and can 
really show you how to ‘do it’ 

What would you do, if you were in my 
shoes. You have in excess of $1,000,000 
net worth, you have a desire to share your 
formula with others, because you not only 
have a simple, honest and workable 
method whereby others too can enjoy the 
riches of this land, but you also want to 
benefit and make money from sharing this 
information, so you can continue to grow 
financially 

I think you might do what I'm doing — 
that is to write a simple open letter to the 
type of people who share similar goals as 
mine asking them to try the formulas for 
themselves, to see if they work as well as 
the claims described. Because, | know, as 
you would know if you were in my shoes, 
that if | can just convince you to test my 
formulas and methods, you will see for 
yourself that they will work as easily for 
you as they did for me 

It's really quite frustrating to have some- 
thing so valuable as | know | have, but lack 
the skill to convince people to try it for 
themselves. | hope by my simple, direct 
approach, | can convince you to try my 
formulas. 

It seems the majority of the people in 





Mark O. Haroldsen 
Millionaire in 48 Months 


our rich country lose, not because they 
lack intelligence, or even willpower, but 
because of procrastination, or lack of ac- 
tion — please don't be like the masses. 
Make a decision while you have this paper 
in your hands. Make a decision now to 
either act now and send for my material or 
immediately round file this paper. If your 
decision is to subscribe, do it now, not 
later. Otherwise, you may lose, just by 
default. 

To order, simply take any size paper, 
write the words “Financial Freedom Pack- 
age," and send it along with a check for 
$10.00 to Mark O. Haroldsen, Inc., Dept. 
TI-822, Tudor Mansion Bldg., 4751 South 
Holladay Bivd., Salt Lake City, Utah 84117. 

If you send for my material before the 
end of Sept, 1977, | will also send you 
documents that will show you precisely 
how you can easily borrow from $20,000 
to $200,000 at 2% above the prime rate 
using just your signature as collateral. 


Mark O. Haroldsen 


P.S. If you are still somewhat skeptical, 
and believe me, when | started out | cer- 
tainly was, (because of the many people 
in the world trying to deceive others) | 
would encourage you to postdate your 
check by 30 days, and | promise and guar- 
antee that it will not be deposited for at 
least those 30 days, and if for any reason 
you do not think that what | have sent you 
lives up, in every aspect to what | told you 
in this letter, send the material back, and 
| will quickly, without question, refund your 
money and send back your own uncashed 
check or money order. Also, if you would 
like to check a few of my references, | have 
listed some below. 

Tracy Collins Bank & Trust. 4707 S 
Holladay Blvd. Salt Lake City, Utah, Attn: 
Beverly Smith, Assistant Manager 

Charles Huber, C.P.A., 1850 Beneficial 
Life Towers, Salt Lake City, Utah. 801 - 
531-8286 


©Mark O. Haroldsen, Inc. 1977 





THE INCREDIBLE, UNDERS$3400, 
PISTON-ENGINE MAZDA GLC: 


Can you believe Honda CVCC hatchback and VW Rabbit cost more and have less? 


a noe on 


The CVCC and Rabbit have less 





1 ¥ CVCC has less room for hips and 
' shoulders in front, while Rabbit has 
less room for your head. Read on 
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CVCC and Rabbit and all other cars 

in GLC’s class, for that matter, give 
you 


less - 
ofa 
choice ! 





| of transmissions. GLC has a standard 
4-speed manual transmission, optional 
fuel-saving 5-speed, and 

smooth automatic. 





a 
**EPA estimates based \\(auras 
















may vary depending on 
| how and where you 


GLC’s wide carpeted deck is bigger 
than CVCC's or Rabbit's. 





room for your legs in front, and less 
room for shoulders in back than GLC. 








GLC wipes 
out the 

| competition in its 
class in such stan- 
dard niceties as a 
rear window washer 
and wiper, and rear 
window defroster 
For visibility in 


| general, GLC has 


more total glass 
area all around 
than CVCC or 











Sl 
MEANS GREAT LITTLE CAR © 
“Under $3400" refers to 
the Deluxe model shown 
here. GLC prices start at 
under $3050 for the 
standard model with fewer 
features (slightly higher in = [| 
California and certain high 
altitude areas). Taxes, 





A split-rear seat. CVCC doesn't have one. 


ive, your car's rm 
| i and / | ) | And neither does Rabbit. In fact, no one 
araletin uipmeet, IF Re ee | eens oust exke your tranepeetation 
Calif. ne TE 
40/58 moe c = needs to a T—carrying people, or 


| 
| 
people and packages, or Just packages. 
| 


| Rabbit. license, freight, and 


optional equipment } 
(such as stripes shown) | 
are extra 











This feature here is some- 
thing no other car in America “ 
offers at any price. An electrically operated 
remote control hatch that unlatches automatically. 
The hatch opens from the outside 
as well, and the size of the hatch 
opening itself is bigger than 
CVCC’s or Rabbit's. 


—s>"” 











‘There’s more to choosing 
a low-tar cigarette 
than} just picking a number. 





Any low-tar cigarette will give you a low-tar number. —Sgagemam 
But there's something else that you should consider. We — 
call it “filter feedback” 
As you smoke, tar builds up on the 
cami _| ‘tmerteosvoc | ti Of your cigarette filter. That's “filter 
| feedback’ Ordinary flush-tipped filters put that tar build- 
| up flat against your lips. 

And that’s where low-tar Parliament has the ad- 
vantage. Parliament’ filter is recessed to keep tar buildup 
from touching your lips. So there’s no “filter feedback” 
All you get is that smooth Parliament taste. 


More than justa low-tar number. liament. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 











Kings: 10 mg: ‘tar; ’ 0.6 mg. nicotine— 
100's: 12 mg:’tar;’ 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report, Apr! 77 





